EXCELLENT CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
Create Something 


By FELIX PAYANT 


| A HANDBOOK THAT WILL 
| DENT AND THE AMATEUR. 
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A COMPACT REFERENCE 
BOOK ® UNDERSTANDABLE 
© OVER 200 ILLUSTRATIONS 
168 PAGES 6°x9” BEAU- 
TIFULLY PRINTED ® PRAC- 
TICAL © MEETS YOUR 
MOST URGENT NEEDS. 


* 


The two hundred illustrations have 
been chosen with care to give real- 
ity and clarity to the various sec- 
tions of the text, and include many 
pictures of pupils and artists at 
work with various materials and 
mediums. Based on the idea that 
we are never as happy as when we 
are creating something, this book 
will answer many needs for ama- 
teurs, teachers and students in 
every field of art. Order yours now. 


‘fs In Create Something the author presents materials on the creative arts in such a manner Cloth Binding 
| as to make it understandable to the beginner without sacrificing its value to the advanced $ > 5 0 


student or teacher who requires a compact reference book. A new world is opened 
to the amateur who is seeking new constructive forms of recreation as well as education. 
| It is the author’s belief that experiment rather than following traditional lines of proce- 
’ dure is vital. Satisfaction and pleasure along with sound value may be found in this book. 
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OUR READERS SAY 


“Success in your valiant contri- 
bution to the cause of art educa- 


tion.” 
HARRIETT GOLDSTEIN, 
University of Minnesota 


“IT have taken DESIGN for 
many, many years and treasure 
every copy. It is always up- 
to-date.” 
NETTIE E. PILLET 
Lynwood, California 


| “From my angle there’s a great 
silence on art education except 
for your DESIGN.” 


JANE BETSEY WELLING, 
Wayne University, Detroit 


“DESIGN certainly is well 
thought of by art people every- 
where and everybody reads it. 
We are constantly running into 
people who read and swear by 

HAZEL GAYNE 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 


This is a time when awareness is 
more vital than ever before. In 
view of this much valuable material 
will be published in DESIGN on 
Art in the New World Conscious- 
ness. Early in the new year we are 


hoping to have a special number 
on Art in Great Britain, Valuable 
material is now being assembled 


in London for our readers. 
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PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 


CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, Archi- 
tectural Construction, Illustration, Industrial Design. 
Interior Design 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Costume Design and 
All Crafts. History of Art. Advertising Art, Illus- 
tration Design. All courses lead to B.F.A. degree. 
Students may live in supervised residences and 
enjoy University activities. 


5 FALL TERM OPENED OCTOBER 4, 1943 
; For catalog, address: Kenneth D. Hudson, Director, Room 60 


Keep Complete Files of 


DESIGN 


We cannot over emphasize the importance of keep- 
ing complete files of DESIGN. Every day we 
receive urgent pleas to replace back copies. If your 
numbers are not received within a reasonable length 
of time let us know and we will see that you receive 
one. Keep our office informed in case of change of 
address as soon as possible. Don’t wait until several 
copies are lost in the mails. We are still able to 
supply back copies for the school year 1941-42 as 
well as 1942-43. These contain especially helpful 
reference material which applies to art problems 
and particular needs in wartime education. Send for 
a complete set at the regular price. When bound 
these make an invaluable aid for teachers who are 
constantly in need of illustrative material. 


Certain back numbers of a few years ago have been 
in unusually great demand. We are anxious to buy 
these at fifty cents per copy if they have been kept 
in good condition by our readers. At this time there 
is a call for Jue 1938 and April 1939 as well as 
DESIGN-KERAMIC STUDIO for 1925 and January 
1926. We shall appreciate cooperation in keeping art 
education going strong in these difficult times. 


SUPPLIES 


Pottery Making 


Correlated with other art sub- 


CLAYS 
jects, pottery making teaches MAJOLICA AND 
the basic principles of design, MATT GLAZES 
x form, and color. At the same UNDERGLAZE AND 
OVERGLAZE 
time, these principles are ap- COLORS 


plied in practical classroom 
) projects from which students 
is gain invaluable knowledge 


GLASS COLORS 
MODELING TOOLS 


BRUSHES AND POT- 
and experience. TERY DECORATING 
KILNS 

Sie All the clays, glazes, and kilns 

COMPLETE LINE OF 
necessary to carry on this fas- MATERIALS AND 
cinating classroom subject CHEMICALS FOR 
with professional efficiency | THE CERAMIC ARTS 
and economy are available | Write Dept. D for complete 


through Drakenfeld. information and prices 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45-47 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


BRANCH: Chicago, IIl. WORKS: Washington, Pa. 


PACIFIC COAST AGENTS: Braun Corp., Los Angeles 
Braun-Knecht-Heimann Co., San Francisco 


Do Your Share 
To Protect The 
American Way 
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SCHOOLS WORKING FOR PEACE 


A most helpful summary entitled, What the schools are doing towards permanent peace has come to our attention. 
It is published over the name of Alice Downey Porter, Ph. D. of 4 Brighton Street, Providence, Rhode Island. Every 
single teacher in America should have a copy and use it as a guide to his teaching in these days of world wide turmoil. 


“While tens of millions from all classes are working to win the war, and while hundreds of our best thinkers are 
striving to find ways of organizing the peace to follow, more than 800,000 teachers, keeping their eyes on the far future, 
are shouldering the responsibility of building up a body of citizens prepared to keep this peace and, through the long years 
to come, meet the international problems constantly arising in a changing world. 


Although the pulpit, the press, the radio and many other agencies are powerful in developing this future body of 
citizens, there are at least six reasons why the weight of responsibility must rest on our teachers. 


1. They are educated. 


2. They are trained specifically to develop the physical, mental and moral character of those who are to determine 
the future of the world. 


3. They meet nearly every child. 
4. They influence them at the impressionable age. 


5. They have them five hours each day, five days in the week, thirty or forty weeks in the year, for from eight to 
twelve years. 


6. They can insist on attention. 


Now among these 800,000 trained teachers, there are nearly 200,000 who are new to their work. These are struggling 
with unexpected problems and are eagerly looking for helpful suggestions. They want to know what others are doing. 


The following is a brief digest of reports on what the schools are doing or suggesting in this direction. 


Formerly we thought of our teachers as a great agency for making good fathers and mothers, good neighbors and 
efficient citizens of their home town. 


More recently we have felt the need of training the pupils for democracy; to control intelligently the destinies of our 
own nation. 


But until the last two years it was only the exceptional school that gave much thought to preparing them to control 
the destinies of the world. Few realized that the statesmen of the future are now in school. 


Today states are beginning to build the school program around this idea. 


For intellectual training, there is a more careful selection of subject matter, and a stronger emphasis on developing 
power to think out the relation of facts to the actual interests of the entire world. 


Moral training goes beyond teaching the basic virtues a applied between neighbors, and reaches out to the application 
of these principles to all dealings between nations. 


It is probably not an exaggeration to say that this world-mindedness is growing with every passing week. Without 
losing any of the aims which have hitherto inspired them, teachers are adding aims which are new and _ broader. 


In studying the plans and suggestions of experienced educators, an excellent starting point is the suggestion, made 
through the Journal of the National Education Association, that an important basis of success is having a perfectly clear 
vision of the end in view. 


This clear vision forms a center around which plans are made and in itself furnishes the solution of many problems. 
First must come the vision of the ultimate goal, and then the vision of the immediate objectives pointing to this goal. 


The ultimate goal which is to be so clearly visualized is a world in which all nations are working together intelligently, 
wisely and harmoniously toward higher and higher physical, intellectual and moral standards, with equal opportunity for all. 


Some of the immediate objectives pointing to this goal, as stressed by the U. S. Office of Education, the National Edu- 
cation Association, the Educational Policies Commission, and by state and city superintendents are: 


1. Knowledge of other peoples, their ideals, traditions, religion, education, government, industries, home life, their 
needs, desires, rights, aspirations and problems. 


Such knowledge will lead to greater tolerance, a sympathetic understanding and a friendly attitude. 

Without such knowledge, nations cannot work together intelligently. 

2. Closely connected with the accumulation of knowledge is the development of esteem for all that is best in 
any nation and a lively appreciation of interdependence, not only in matters of physical necessities, but in education, 
art, science and all matters of intellectual and moral culture. 

Such esteem leads to a genuine liking for people of raze, color, and background different from our own. 

3. Training to look fairly on all sides of every question and to insist as stubbornly on the rights of others as on 
our own. 

4. Making clear that sacrifice of immediate personal or national advantage for the general good of the world is 
a profitable investment for ourselves; that world friendship and cooperation is the best method of conducting world 
affairs for the good of each nation. 

5. Development of a sense of responsibility as world citizens. 

When a teacher has a clear vision of this ultimate goal and of these immediate objectives, he finds methods con- 
stantly emerging and finds himself weaving his vision into studies and activities in unexpected ways. 

Methods in use or suggested are numerous and varied. Details must necessarily differ according to the type and back- 
ground of pupils in different schools, but each teacher can learn from others.” 
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By FEDERICO ELGUERA 


Consul General for Peru 


@ The essential qualities of true Pan Americanism are the 
same as those which constitute a good neighbor, namely 
mutual understanding and, through such understanding, a 
sympathetic appreciation of the other’s point of view. 

There is no doubt that familiarity is necessary for such 
understanding; and there is equally no doubt that artistic 
contact is essential for true mutual understanding and appre- 
ciation. 

We find the arts, therefore, an ideal means for establishing 
such an intimacy, for Art is a universal language —a unify- 
ing force that can overcome the barriers of language — one 
that gives us every opportunity for acquiring greater knowl- 
edge of who our neighbors really are, what they are like, 
and what they are doing. 

This is true because art, when it is valid art, is so closely 
bound to everyday living —to the lives of the people who 
create it. Not only does it bear the impress of race, but it 
seems to speak of the very soil from whence it sprang. Such 
expressions — honest and straightforward — reveal to us the 
very heart and mind of a people; the psychology and temper- 
ament of a country, and the history of a race. 


LEFT: On this piece of ancient Peruvian pottery the historic battle 
scene shows a warrior armed with a spear being carried off by his 


opponent. It is painted in cream color on a rich red background. 


BELOW: The Honorable Sefior Don Federico Elguera y Diez Canseco, 
Consul General of Peru. He was located in Chicago prior to February, 
1943 and is now in New Orleans. He is an ardent believer in the arts 


as a means of Inter-American understanding. 


Through all the ages, art has reflected the ever-changing 
scene because artists have ever responded to the changes in 
the life around them. They have interpreted their stories 
not only for their own generation, but also for future genera- 
tions to come. Thus, we often find new and special types of 
art arising to meet particular needs, many of these being 
strange and unusual manifestations which frequently give 
rise to new kinds of artistic expression. 

Perhaps in no other country has it been so convincingly 
proven that the art of a people reflects the life of a people 
as in my own country, Peru, culturally the oldest of the South 
American nations. Down through the long years the artistic 
has always come along with the practical, developing for 
Peru a representative art which might well be the envy of 
the present day world. 

Peru has a beauty of its own. No one who visits it can 
fail to sense its breath of the past, one of the most eloquent 
expressions of beauty and artistic contribution to be found 
throughout the universe. Traces of a superb Hispanic past 
are to be seen in many of her cities, of which Lima is an 
outstanding example. Here in the streets, in the old houses 
and beautiful cathedrals, still live the traditions of old 
Spain. 

The splendor of the Incas was far beyond our imagina- 
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tions. Quantities of worked gold and precious stones found 
in the possession of the ruling classes astonished even the 
Conquistadores. 

Excellent metal work was likewise done in Peru and the 
neighboring territories before the time of the Incas, along 
the northern borders of the high civilizations of the Andrean 
highlands. Here the goldsmith’s art was developed to the 
very highest degree of perfection. Many examples of strik- 
ing ornaments, reclaimed from Peruvian graves, are today 
of value not for their art qualities alone, but also because 
of the great historical interest that they represent. This 
knowledge of the processes of metal-working, discovered by 
the Peruvians prior to 500 A.D., spread through what is 
now Ecuador, Colombia, and on northward even as far as 
Mexico. Its influence was far-reaching, indeed. 

Excellent work was also produced in the weaving of fab- 
rics, the textile arts reaching their highest development of 
all times in ancient Peru. Peruvian weavers produced varie- 
ties of fabrics with every known type of textile construction. 
The materials included the wool of the llama, the vicuna and 
the alpaca, cotton and other plant fibers, and even feathers. 
The colors are always rich and range from the most subtle 
and harmonious gradations to combinations of bold and vivid 
contrast. Many motifs occur again and again in the designs 
— fish, birds, animals and human figures predominating. 

Much too can be learned of Peru before the Incas from 
the vast amount of well-preserved pottery that remains. 
Peruvian art was brought to a high state of perfection in 
this specialized study of ceramics. Simply and sincerely the 
ancient Peruvian potter made his water jugs and other 
vessels in the shapes that he knew and loved — the animals, 
the fruits and vegetables that he raised, his fellow-potters 
or the weavers who worked alongside him. Often he repre- 
sented in his potteries little scenes of everyday life. Again, 
many of the pots are modelled to represent actual studies 
of the people who lived so long ago. These are splendid por- 
trait likenesses from which we can get a very good idea of 
the native types, head-dress and costume. 

Our chief pottery makers were the Nazca and the Chimu 
peoples —the Chimu specializing in remarkable examples 
of strongly-modelled portraiture in pottery, while the Nazcas 
produced well-made vessels decorated in rich polychrome 
decor featuring again the bird, animal and nature design 
motifs. Artistically designed and wrought, combining sim- 
plicity and vitality, Peruvian ceramics reveal the deep 
thought and the genuine artistic feeling of their makers. 
You are fortunate in having in Chicago the many fine exam- 
ples of our Peruvian ceramics in your great Field Museum. 

As builders, the Incas excelled, too, being architects of the 
very highest order. They produced palaces, huge temples 
and fortresses of enormous blocks of stone wonderfully 
fitted together. Indeed, it is difficult to believe that these 
marvelous edifices were accomplished with the most crude 
and simple tools. 

Among the Indians of South America there are many 
native crafts which truly constitute works of art based on 
the great and rich gifts of nature. The decorating of gourds 
with carved, incised or dyed patterns is such a nature art, 
and a particularly interesting one, for the scenes usually 
represent family or tribal histories, scenes of battle, impor- 
tant events, and such. Sometimes in one gourd we find Indian 
motifs combined with Moorish patterns of Spanish origin — 
a fusion of art elements indicative of the fusion of peoples 
in an Indo-Hispanic blend. 

This use of nature materials and natural resources at 
hand is just another instance of the resourcefulness of 
Indian art. Indians rarely divorce beauty from utility, and 
articles of practical, everyday use are almost always dec- 
orated in meaningful designs embodying the Indian concept 
of use plus beauty. This is art in its widest sense, bringing 
adornment and meaning to everything about one. 


for NOVEMBER, 1943 


This little resumé of Peruvian art exemplifies how closely 
art reflects the life of a people. From pre-Columbian times, 
through the colonial period and on down to the present day, 
Peru has increasingly developed its culture. Upon this cul- 
tural heritage our modern Peruvian civilization is drawing 
tc produce a new indigenous art with its roots in the past. 
Peruvian artists are today searching out their own tradition 
and Peruvian contemporary art is developing into a new and 
vivid art that is definitely Peruvian in its flavor. 


So, too, do other countries draw upon their pasts and their 
heritage to produce valid art of their soil. It is because of 
this that we can learn so much, one of the other, from a 
study of our art expressions. Your American artists in the 
United States are today picturing a new kind of American 
scene in which the war influence is strongly felt and very 
evident. So it is with all of us; we are picturing our national 
scenes based on what we know —on our own experiences, 
understanding and feelings. 

And that is why cultural exchange is so desirable — why 
the exchange exhibition has the great value that it does 
have. From pictures representing national customs, typical 
scenes of everyday life and illustrations of historical back- 
ground, come an intimacy and familiarity that are more 
meaningful of course than mere acquaintance — an intimacy 
and familiarity that establish true understanding, so that 
we are eager to go on to see more and to learn more of each 
other. Exhibits of this type both teach and acquaint, and 
it is thus that the bonds of friendship are more closely 
bound. 

Artists of the Americas who are picturing their homelands 
for others to see, are not only introducing us to their his- 
tory, modes of living, customs, romance and pageantry — 
they are serving their countries as emissaries of understand- 
ing and as ambassadors of good will. They are indeed diplo- 
mats of the first order, offering their artistic creations for 
the building of a strong bridge of international friendship. 
Their works of art are important primary contributions for 
the good work does not stop with art alone. These arts but 
serve as a beginning and motivate interest in related fields. 
If one is genuinely interested in the artistic expression of a 
country what is more natural than that he is inspired by this 
art impetus to find himself delving into that country’s litera- 
ture, its music, its social and economic background — and 
find them fascinating, too, because of their relation to the 
arts? 

I should here like to offer myself as an example of Pan 
American friendship growing out of a cultural program 
interest. 

Just about a year ago, I became very much interested in 
the work of the Radio Council of the Chicago Public Schools, 
which was at that time presenting its fine series of Pan 
American broadcasts for in-school listening. Of course, I 
was most interested in the programs dealing with Peru, 
and at the request of the Council’s Pan American Repre- 
sentative found myself eager and anxious to provide this 
office with the research materials they needed for their 
Peruvian broadcasts. This was effected through my Foreign 
Office at Lima, and since that time we have carried on an 
exchange of periodicals, reports and literature of all types 
that has been mutually beneficial. I must confess that I, 
too, became an art enthusiast as a result of the stimulation 
of these programs and the work in connection with their 
preparation. 

Since that time I have often contacted the Radio Council 
and other Board of Education offices. My interests have 
spread from the field of Pan American art to radio education 
in general, and at every possible opportunity I have brought 
my friends — visiting South Americans who are interested 
in teaching, radio and other educational fields — along with 
me in order that they too might profit from the visits to the 
Board of Education. 
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This Peruvian water bottle depicting a 
comic character is made with a narrow 
neck to prevent evaporation in dry 
regions. 


This beautifully modelled portrait vase 
is Nazca ware from the Truxillo region 
of Latin-America. 


As a result of these contacts, definite arrangements have 
been made with my Government, through the Foreign Office 
at Lima, for the sending of Peruvian representatives to Chi- 
cago for the purpose of surveying your progressive educa- 
tional system, and in order that we in Peru might profit 


from your excellent example and begin an educational radio 
set-up of our own. 

In addition to our plan for visiting educators, we are 
arranging an exchange of children’s work — radio transcrip- 
tions and recordings, children’s creative art and crafts 
expressions, adult contemporary art exhibits, and other 
exchanges which will grow and lead on to still others. 

And here I beg your indulgence as I give another example 
from my own experience as a consular representative. 

Two years ago, I came to Chicago to take over the duties 
of Peruvian Consul for the states of the Middle West. At 
that time I knew no one in this City; but, during my term 
here I have made many rare and close friendships which 
have come from working with the many cultural organiza- 
tions here. 

Just recently I have received notice of my transfer to the 
City of New Orleans, Louisiana, where I shall continue to 
serve as Consul General for Peru. I find myself very loathe 
to leave, having begun here so many interesting works and 
programs for further cultural exchange — as you Americans 
say it, “Having so many irons in the fire.” 

And I believe that you will be interested in knowing that 
I consider this Inter-American Institute of such importance 
that I have delayed my departure for New Orleans in order 
that I might meet with you, myself receive the benefits of 
the inspiring sessions, and deliver my message to you on a 
subject that I sincerely believe to be of the utmost importance. 

But I assure you that I shall take advantage of my being 
in another city to inaugurate there similar works that will 
be aimed toward better understanding and the building up 
of more cordial relations among the Americas. 

We are not only becoming increasingly aware of the 
remarkable extent to which the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere supplement each other in their artistic lives, 
but we will undoubtedly soon realize that cultural exchange 
enriches the lives of all. Through such interchange, we must 
grow to believe, too, more firmly in the Americas as ONE. 
No longer will we need to look to the Old World for our 
cultural inspiration, for we have right here in our own 
Hemisphere a culture and a civilization that are unsurpassed 
by any throughout the world —a culture and a civilization 
of which we can be justly proud. 

We see our Western World now entering a golden age 
of creative effort, with every New World nation expressing 
its own artistic language and making its own personal con- 
tribution to reveal both the attainment and the promise of 
the New World in the field of creative endeavor. 

Pan Americanism is, then, an ideal which goes farther 
than any laws or treaties; its mission is broader, for the 
underlying friendly spirit existing among peoples is some- 
thing that is deep and elemental — of their very hearts and 
minds and lives, binding one unto another. Art serves this 
mission well, providing that essential basic understanding 
and community of interest and effort so necessary to con- 
tinuing effective cooperation among the American nations. 

We need our artist interpreters to acquaint us with each 
other, for artists can do what others cannot do. They can 
create brotherhoods with their art ... as artist translators, 
they can overcome the barriers of tongues. 

Serving as bonds of union among men, the arts, then, 
ARE strong contributing factors in Pan American friend- 
ship, offering us unparalleled opportunities to know and 
enjoy our fellow Americans, acquainting us with them and 


promoting reciprocal understanding. Let us BELIEVE in 


the arts and all forms of cultural exchange as we do believe 
in the Americas and our Hemisphere Solidarity! Let us re- 
dedicate our efforts to the brave New World, PAN 
AMERICA! Tenemos tanto que darnos mutuamente que es 
necesario que nos conozcamos pronto y bien —or, as you 
say in English, “We must know each other soon and well, 
for we have so much to give!” 
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ARTISTS 


@ A selection of twelve paintings, twenty-five drawings and 
one mural are being shown in the Young People’s Gallery of 
the Museum of Modern Art. The exhibiting artists, seven 
young men and one woman now or recently students at 
Hampton, are from various parts of the country: Virginia, 
New York, North Carolina, Florida, Indiana, Pennsylvania 
and Ohio. Several of the men are now in the Armed Serv- 
ices. The pictures cover a wide range. John T. Biggers of 
Gastonia, North Carolina, is represented by the greatest 
number of works shown: his mural The Dying Soldier and 
two study sketches for it, three paintings, and six drawings. 


Victor D’Amico, Director of the Museum’s Educational 
program, refers to the exhibition and to the artistic poten- 
tialities of the Negro as follows: 


“The Negro possesses a rich creative power which is some- 
times highly individual and sensitive. He is imaginative 
and responsive when properly guided and encouraged, but 
can easily become inhibited and imitative under inflexible 
and formal teaching. There are few teachers who truly 
understand the Negro’s profound creative ability and who 
are capable of instructing him without destroying or at least 
perverting his visual perception and his instinctive talent. 
The same may be said about teaching white students, but it 
is more applicable to the Negro because he is more malleable 
and sensitive, and therefore more easily influenced. It does 
not matter whether the teacher is white or Negro; what does 
matter is that he understand his students and their sensitive 
expression. I have seen Negro students under the direction 
of Negro teachers imitate certain obsolete patterns in paint- 
ing of the School of Paris, but when properly understood and 
guided, their power and will to express seem boundless. The 
work of the students at Hampton Institute is a healthy and 
promising example of the creative potentiality of the Ameri- 
can Negro. 


“Dr. Viktor Lowenfeld, head of the Art Department at 
Hampton Institute, is a teacher who understands and is able 
to draw out the creative gifts of the Negro. The exhibition 
illustrates his power to do so and is a commendable effort. 
It represents, however, only the beginning of a complex and 
difficult problem. There are indications in the exhibition 
of the struggle of the Hampton student in finding his own 
expression as opposed to imitating the traditional schools of 
art and contemporary artists. Occasionally one senses an 
influence from a European school or a favorite master in 
the painting, but this should eventually disappear as the 
student gains confidence and the ability to express his own 
ideas. This exhibition is, therefore, more important as an 
indication of the creative potentiality of art in the American 
Negro and as a wholesome and intelligent approach in train- 
ing him, than as a collection of finished works of art.” 


This year marks the seventy-fifth anniversary of Hampton 
Institute. On April 1, 1868, three years after the close of 
the Civil War and five years after the signing of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation, fifteen Negro students met in the 
scattered buildings of Little Scotland plantation in the old 
Virginia town of Hampton to form the first class of the 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute. Sponsored by 
the American Missionary Association, the school was founded 
by a young Brigadier-General, Samuel Chapman Armstrong, 
who had commanded Negro troops during the Civil War. 
In 1870 the school was incorporated under the laws of the 
State for “the instruction of youth in the various common- 
school, academic and collegiate branches, the best methods 
of teaching the same, and the best mode of practical indus- 
try in its application to agriculture and the mechanical arts.” 
Today, after seventy-five years of devotion to its original 
purpose, Hampton Institute occupies a waterfront campus 
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of seventy-four acres with approximately one hundred and 
forty-five buildings and two farms. Some of the money for 
the earlier buildings was “sung up” by the Hampton Singers 
who travelled throughout the North giving concerts of 
Negro spirituals. 


During the school year of 1942-43 the Institute enrolled 
1,070 men and women, with a summer attendance of 500 or 
more students. It is now engaged in a wartime program 
including civilian defense, “refresher” courses in war-pro- 
duction trades and technical subjects, and engineering fun- 
damentals. About one thousand enlisted men in the Army 
Motor Transport Corps from Army camps all over the coun- 
try have been given advanced training in the service and 
maintenance in motorized Army equipment. The largest 
unit of wartime activity on the campus is the United States 
Naval Training Station where selected seamen, after under- 
going basic training at the Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station, are instructed in Diesel and motor engine mainte- 
nance and repair, machine shop practice, electricity, welding, 
sheet metal, pipefitting, and ship’s carpentry. 


The teachers at Hampton are representatives of both 
white and Negro races and of many different countries and 
nationalities. In 1939 Hampton Institute appointed as Asso- 
ciate Professor of Art Dr. Viktor Lowenfeld, a native of 
Austria, who has degrees equivalent to that of Doctor of 
Philosophy in the United States. He was a lecturer at Har- 
vard University and Columbia University before going to 
Hampton Institute. 


The exhibition is composed of works by Dr. Lowenfeld’s 
students. He says of them: 


_“Art exists and develops only when no unnecessary restric- 
tions hamper the creator in his development. In the case of 
the American Negro, certain inhibitions have tended to 
develop because of his minority status, and there is evidence 
to show that his freest art expression will evolve only after 
removal of these inhibitions. 


“Unequal social conditions, particularly in the South, have 
created in the Negro a strong though often unconscious long- 
ing for everything which members of the majority group 
have achieved. In art this unconscious longing is frequently 
expressed in a tendency to imitate the ‘superior’ art of the 
white group. We believe this is why scarcely any students 
came to the Hampton Institute Arts Center whose previous 
work was a true expression of their own experiences. As a 
rule, their first conscious approaches toward art had been 
imitations, chiefly from white fashion magazines. Almost 
all of them, when they attempted to draw, drew white per- 
sons and not Negro features. 


“This imitation, though psychologically understandable, is 
one of the inhibitory factors in the development of genuine 
Negro art. It is of even greater significance in the stages 
when a more ‘developed’ style of art-expression buries the 
inherent creative abilities of the Negro artist. As long as 
the imitative urge is still to be found mainly in such external 
manifestations as mentioned above, it can be easily removed. 
Once the Negro artist has established confidence in his own 
potential creative abilities, he unfolds rapidly. 


“With this knowledge as a background, our basic principle 
in the Arts Center has been to seek, first of all, to liberate 
the young artist from all such false inhibitions and to 
encourage him to express freely what lies most deeply 
within himself. I believe that this is why so many students 
who came to Hampton Institute without any previous art 
experience, or with very little such experience, have developed 
rapidly in an almost unbelievable fashion.” 
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@ In early days painting was stressed more in the education of 
girls than it was for boys. Boys made “drawings with steel pens” 
which were associated with the more intellectual art of penman- 
ship—and based on the ancient art of calligraphy. The apparent 
reason for this sex division in the arts is the training the children 
received at home. Tradition imposed upon the girl the need to spin, 
to sew, and to embroider. She was taught to weave fabric and to 
prepare the dyes. Her visual sense increased with the practice of 
her tactile skill, and through her daily tasks, a closer affinity was 
formed between the practical and fine arts. The simple handicraft 
stage of samplers gave way to elaborate, embroidered pictures 
which sometimes combined a painted sky and other details set 
down with the brush. As it is natural for a child to carry on its 
training into freer lines, needlework gradually declined and was 
almost completely replaced by pictures, executed entirely in paint. 
The influence of various media on each other is frequently in evi- 
dence among the pictures and portrays the interesting development 
in the arts before the period of formal education and imposed con- 
ventions. 

The subject matter of these paintings is all-inclusive. It depicts 
the many phases of early American life, and truly reflects the inter- 
ests of the time. There are landscapes, still life, figure compositions, 
portraits, interiors, animals, mourning pictures, a family record, 
imaginative pictures or “fancy pieces,” illustrations of biblical 
themes and of literature then popular. The children drew upon 
their limited experience and added notes of rare ingenuity, simpli- 
fying the most complex composition with an intuitive sense of 
design. Their art was largely untaught. It was based on a craft 
tradition combined witn an instinctive “rightness,” and furthered 
by a desire to enhance their lives with pictures when there were 
none to buy. 
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@ During the latter part of the 18th century and early 19th cen- 
tury there was practiced in certain counties of Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania the interesting decorative art known as fractur painting. 
This style of decoration is of particular interest because it really 
meant the planting on American soil of the rich medieval art of 
illuminating manuscripts which had virtually disappeared except 
for some remaining works of the middle ages. Fractur painting was 
essentially a local art in this country and was practiced exclusively 
by the Germans residing in certain counties of Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. It was perpetuated by the descendants of these first German 
colonists until the middle of the 19th century, and was throughout 
this duration of time looked upon with something akin to religious 
veneration. Some of the neighboring English colonists, apparently 
recognizing the quality of this art, tried to adopt it, in a somewhat 
modified form, for their own use, Its discontinuance in any form 
in America as time wore on is a matter of much regret among 
those who are interested in the vital folk arts of colonial America. 


The life and arts of the medieval monastery, which with all its 
tradition, is indeed extremely remote from that of the sturdy Penn- 
sylvanians and while we expect the art expression of the latter group 
to be simpler and cruder, there is reason to believe that fractur 
painting is a direct descendent of the illuminating process of the 
middle ages. On the one hand the monk worked in his cell, silent 
and protected from the world; on the other, the country school- 
master in the woods of Pennsy!vania designed and decorated title 
pages and hymn pages of psalm books, as well as colorful birth 
certificates and death registers. These were crude, as one might 
expect, but at the same time the simplicity of form along with the 
innate virility, freshness of design motifs, and sincerity of concep- 
tion, cannot but evoke the admiration of artist designers of today. 
The recurrence of motifs and methods of expression are evidence 
of a close relationship to the peasant art of Bavaria. 


While the details of the methods used are uncertain, a box 
recently discovered gives evidence that the artist’s equipment 
included goose quill pens, brushes made of the hair of the domestic 
cat, liquid colors dissolved in whiskey, and varnish composed of the 
gum of the cherry tree dissolved in water. It was with these tools 
and materials that the schoolmasters instructed their pupils. Paper 
or parchment was used. 

As is to be expected, the most frequently used decorative motifs 
are the human figure, angels with trumpets, bird forms, the lotus 
and tulips. The colors used were usually brilliant and vivid. An 
interesting one is executed in black, vivid green and carmine; 
another in black, green, brown and red. Some have stippled or 
etched background, sometimes the text is cross hatched to give 
interest to the area. While many of the designs produced under the 
direction of the school teachers are grotesque, as to forms and color, 
those designs made in the religious community at Ephrata, due to 
their being made with loving care, possess refinement of design. 


There are two different classes of fractur painting as far as treat- 
ment and subject are concerned. The religious and secular or the 
semi-religious. Even pieces not intentionally religious gave evidence 
of religious symbols or allusions showing that the art beyond all 
doubt had grown from religious courses. Potters who decorated 
the slip-traced and sgraffito plates frequently were the persons to 
try their hands at fractur painting. Furthermore, these very pot- 
ters usually were given fractur painting to do as children under the 
guidance of the schoolmaster. This was intended to serve as prep- 
aration for pottery design. 

All through their history the Pennsylvania Germans showed 
their love for color and richness of decoration. They revolted at 
the cold white walls and used fractur paintings for decorative pur- 
poses. That the English colonists later adopted this rich and color- 
ful art is certain, and although their adaptation of it was different, 
they seemed to have shown a keen liking for it and used it much. 
Among the outstanding examples of English expression along this 
line are the birth certificates of the three Chinn children and that 
of Caleb Lippincott, which depicts as decoration the sport of fox 
hunting. In its many variations and applications fractur painting 
is not only an intensely interesting art expression, but the various 
interesting examples of it offer students a rich field of stimulation. 
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FRACTUR PAINTING 


A Lost Art Once 
Taught to Children 
by Pennsylvania 


German Schoolmasters 


Decorative ''A’’ from manuscript 
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A design drawn on the title 
page of an Ephrata hymn book 
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TABLE 
DECORATIONS 


By HAZEL WILLIS 
Associate Professor of Design 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


@ An informal dinner party can be made 
very gay with hand made decorations of 
construction paper, cellophane, paper doilies 
or cotton print. Sometimes it is a bit of 
material that inspires one, again it is a 
color or holiday or a personal interest of 
the honored guest. After the theme has 
been decided upon the central decoration 
is the most important part to arrange. 
Candle boards of any soft wood, thick 
enough so the holes will be sufficiently 
deep to support candles, may be designed 
in any shape. The centers of the holes 
should be at least four inches apart so 
that the heat from the flame will not soften 
the wax in its neighbor and let the candle 
bend over. The spacing of the paper mats, 
on the candle boards and those underneath, 
is most important. The central unit may 
lose all its glamour by the omission of the 
digest size and color of the foundation. Any 
one of the smaller units of the decoration 
may be planned next—nut cups, place 
cards or invitations, and altho these are 
subordinate to the main idea great care 
must be taken to echo both the theme and 
complete color scheme in each part in order 
to give the whole table unity. 

Many unusual and successful ideas have 
been developed in our art group including 
a circus with a Merry-Go-Round having 
a red and white top with stick candy col- 
umns supporting it and animal crackers 
marching around about. At each place 
there was a little red cage with an animal 
cracker inside and beside it a little red 
pail filled with peanuts to feed the ele- 
phants. The invitations were intriguing 
hand bills inviting one to come to the circus 
Saturday on Jim Blake’s lot with the final 
and compelling statement “we feed the ani- 
mals at one o’clock.” 

Then there was a lovely May Day break- 
fast with a may pole and little boys and 
girls cut in the manner of a paper doll 
chain, dancing around it and tiny flower 
baskets filled with bon bons for favors. 

An enchanting Cinderella party had a 
tall taper in the center of a circular mirror 
with silver stars at the twelve intervals 
and the fatal hour of midnight marked the 
climax. A “glass slipper” of clear cello- 
phane named the place of each princess 
guest with a small crown beside it used as 
a nut cup. 

The decorations shown with this article 
are for a military dinner, in red, white and 
blue. Earlene Humphrey made the musical 
number to honor a friend who hoped to be 
a concert artist. “Lavender and Old Lace” 
was cleverly made with lace paper doilies 
by Nancy Huck. The bottom illustration was 
made by Gaynell Poston. 
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@ The joy of creating and the satisfaction derived upon the 
completion of a really useful article is worth trying for — 
yes, even in these busy times. Everyone needs the outlet 
that working with the hands provides. Those who feel that 
they have no time for such things are the people who need 
most to discover the satisfaction of handling materials, of 
making something both beautiful and worth while. This is 
true of children as well as of adults. 

Adults, children, invalids, as well as those in health with 
or without art experience can make a cardboard loom on 
which they can weave articles of use and beauty. Children, 
as young as eight years of age have produced coin purses, 
underarm bags, and pencil cases in the unusual and striking 
color combinations that children often arrange. Older chil- 
dren and adults have woven for themselves, by the same 
simple method, hats and caps. The boys make a rectangular 
envelope to fit their heads and wear them like soldier caps. 
The girls make an envelope in the same manner, but more 
nearly square then drape it on their heads to suit their 
taste. Wooden ornaments carved from scraps of wood, or 
yarn balls and tassles may be added to make a most indi- 
vidual and striking hat to wear with sports clothes. 

The materials needed are a piece of cardboard half the 
length of the desired article but one inch wider than the 
width of the finished article. Parcel post twine may be used 
for the warp with carpet warp (thrums) yarn, cellophane, 
jersey mill ends (cut and rolled into long strips) for the 


HATS AND BAGS 


LOOMS 


By GRACE WIBLE 
Supervisor ofArt 
Bradford, Pennsylvania 


woof. A shuttle may be made of cardboard too and the 
equipment is complete. 

When ready to weave begin at the bottom weaving over 
and under the warp, continuing all the way across one side 
and on around the other side until the starting point is 
reached. Continue with the over under (darning) weave, or 
any other such as the basket weave, the satin weave, or the 
twill weave as described in the December, 1942 number of 
Design until the warp is filled. To remove the finished article 
from the loom tear off the cardboard at the top and the 
bottom. Now it is ready to become a purse or a hat. 

There are thousands of possibilities in design and color 
combinations. If stripes are planned it is well to use a 
variety of widths in the stripes. Some people like to make 
a plan on paper first while others enjoy working directly 
with the yarn and developing the design as they work. 
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THE PICTURE AT THE RIGHT shows 
the side view of Sergeant John Pa- 
tuzzi, Jr., of Arcadia, Rhode Island, 
student at the First Service Command 
Camouflage School there, attired in 
the “Ragamuffin” suit of strips of 
colored burlap garlands. The camera 
picks up more detail than the naked 
eye and actually the colored garlands 
blend with the leaves so that the 
man wearing the suit is completely 
concealed from the view of the foe. 


Corporal William O'Sullivan, of Bos- 
ton, as instructor at the school cre- 
ated the Ragamuffin". 


These are Signal Corps photographs 
released by Public Relations, Camp 


Edwards, Mass, 
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@ There has been much interest since America’s entry into 
World War II regarding the place of the artist and his creative 
ability which functions in this great world emergency as it 
does in peace. One valuable and interesting field in which de- 
sign plays an important part is in the Art of Camouflage or 
Protective Concealment. Here is an application of art princi- 
ples to the war effort that even school children can understand 
and study. In many high schools art classes have been work- 
ing on problems of personal camouflage. The recent display 
of the First Service Camouflage School at Camp Edwards, 
Mass., showed several camouflage suits which are reproduced 
here for the interest of our readers. 


The cover illustration shows four of these “Fall Fashions 
For Men’. The students modelling them, reading from left 
to right, are: Pfc. Thomas Blume of Elkins, W. Va., wearing 
the “Guadalcanal suit’’; Corp. David Lillis, Washington, D. C., 
attired in British battle suit; Sgt. John Patuzzi, Jr., Arcadia, 
R. I., in the new “Ragamuffin” suit; while Pvt. John B. Miller, 
of Roxbury, Mass., is shown in a hand painted suit. 


LEFT: "Ragamuffin" camouflage suit created at First 
Service Command Camouflage School at Camp Edwards, 
Massachusetts, is modeled by Sergeant John Patuzzi, Jr., 
of Arcadia, Rhode Island. It is made of garlands of 
colored burlap and its features are that it permits the 
combining of any colors to match surroundings and it 
breaks up the outline of the soldier's body as shown here. 
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First Lt. C. E. Spires, attached to the 54Ist Parachute Infantry, Fort Benning, Georgia, who saw service in England and 
North Africa and received the Purple Heart is shown by the authentic reproduction of ‘'Paratroop Attack in Tunisia’. He 
was in this action. The mural was painted by Louis Paul Jones and may now be seen at the Textiles at War Exposition. 


TEXTILES AT WAR EXPOSITION 


The Textiles at War Exposition on the 42nd floor of the 
Empire State Building is now open daily to the public from 
10 A. M. to 5:45 P. M. Admission to the exposition is the 
purchase of one dollar’s worth of war savings stamps or a 
twenty-five cent stamp for children. 


@ Featured are three authentic war scenes created by Mr. 
Louis Paul Jones, who made the much heralded exhibits at the 
Museum of Natural History. They are three-dimensional 
murals which were created in cooperation with the War De- 
partment to assure authenticity. These war exhibits include: 
“Paratroop Attack in Tunisia,” which shows nylon human 
escape parachutes, camouflage troop chutes, and fragmenta- 
tion bomb chutes—‘“In the South Pacific,” which shows the 
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nylon jungle hammocks and “Mountain Infantry in Alaska,” 
which shows the camouflaged nylon mountain tents. Addi- 
tional exhibits will be added from time to time. 


@ Twenty-four outstanding photographic murals of “Textiles 
at War Through the Ages,” executed by Drix Duryea in co- 
operation with M. D. C. Crawford, portray the history of tex- 
tiles at war beginning with 7000 B. C. Starting with textiles 
found in the Swiss Lake Villages and used during the first 
invasion of Europe, these murals carry on through the ages 
to the Textron textiles of the present war. 


@ Of particular interest to air-minded Americans will be fas- 
cinating murals by Paul Robertson which show, in full color, 
many famous planes, from early 1920 models to the latest 
fighter plane. These cover the entire walls and ceiling of one 
of the rooms. Decorations were directed by W. and J. Sloane. 
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AMERILAN 


@ An American sculptor, peculiarly the product of his age 
and country, was recently presented in a retrospective exhibi- 
tion, when nearly one hundred sculptures, constructions, 
drawings, and pieces of jewelry by Alexander Calder went 
on view at the Museum of Modern Art. 


Mr. James Johnson Sweeney has written the text for the 
sixty-eight-page catalog illustrated with fifty-eight halftones, 
which the Museum is publishing in conjunction with the 
exhibition. In his introduction he writes in part as follows: 


“Exuberance, buoyancy, vigor are characteristics of a 
young art. Humor, when it is a vitalizing force not a surface 
distraction, adds a dimension to dignity. Dignity is the prod- 
uct of an artist’s whole-hearted abandon to his work. All 
these are features of Alexander Calder’s work, together with 
a sensibility to materials that induces new forms and an 
insatiable interest in fresh patterns of order. 


“On the side of tradition, two generations of sculptors — 
father and grandfather — gave him an intimate familiarity 
with the grammar and conventions of art. In Paris he came 
to know the researches of some of the most venturesome con- 
temporary pioneers at a time when he himself was seeking 
a more radical departure. The result in Calder’s mature 
work is the marriage of an internationally educated sensi- 
bility with a native American ingenuity. Through the indi- 
viduality of his work he has an established place in con- 
temporary art both here and abroad. 


“Calder’s characteristic material is metal. He has always 
avoided modeling in favor of direct handling — cutting, shap- 
ing with a hammer, or assembling piece by piece. Such an 
approach has fostered a simplicity of form and clarity of 
contour in his work. It allies him with Brancusi, Arp, Moore 
and Giacometti in their repudiation of virtuosity ... At 
the same time Calder’s concern as an artist with mechanical 
forms and mechanical organizations, and his use of new or 
unconventional materials link him with the Russian con- 
structivists of twenty-five years ago. 

“But Calder’s most original contribution is his unique 
enlivening of abstract art by humor. Through humor he 
satisfies the observer’s appetite for feeling or emotion with- 
out recourse to direct representation . .. Through this 
conscious infusion of a playful element, Calder has main- 
tained an independence of the doctrinaire school of abstract 
art as well as of orthodox surrealism. At the same time the 
humor in his work is a protest against false seriousness in 
art and the self-importance of the advance-guard painter, 
as well as of the academician. 

“Calder is an American. The most conspicuous character- 
istics of his art are those which have been attributed to 
America’s frontier heritage . . . But Calder is a child of his 
own time. His vernacular is the vernacular of his age in 
America — an age in which the frontiers of science, engi- 
neering and mechanics have dominated the popular imagina- 
tion in the same way that the national frontier dominated 
it a century ago.” 


Calder’s art parallels in its movement, variety and unpre- 
dictability the course of the artist’s life and career. Born 
near Philadelphia in 1898 of artist parents —his mother a 
painter, his father A. Stirling Calder a noted sculptor — 
five widely separated parts of the country successively be- 
came his home before he was fifteen: Pennsylvania, Arizona, 
Southern California, New York State, San Francisco. He 
graduated from high school in San Francisco, then went to 
Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, New Jersey, for 
an engineering course from which he graduated in 1919. 


The next four years he spent in a succession of jobs in 
the East and Middle West: two weeks as an auto-engineer; 
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six months as draughtsman for a light and power company; 
eight months as engineer-editorial advisor on a lumber trade 
magazine; a few weeks as efficiency-engineer for a window- 
sash company and later for a department store; a few days 
as demonstrator of a motorized garden cultivator; fireman 
on a ship from New York to San Francisco; six months as 
timekeeper in a logging camp; and finally back to New York 
in the Fall of 1923, where he enrolled in the Art Students 
League. 


Calder worked under Sloan, Luks, Robinson and Du Bois 
during his first year at the League. On the side he tried 
his hand briefly at designing book jackets, doing magazine 
illustrations and making theatrical drawings for newspapers, 
etc. In 1924 he obtained a job on the National Police Gazette 
doing half-page spreads of sports and amusement sketches. 
In his capacity as artist on the Gazette he was given a two- 
week pass to cover the circus in the Spring of 1925. His 
first visit was enough to fulfill his assignment but he went 
back every evening for the duration of his pass to sketch 
the animals in the menagerie tent. Of this experience Mr. 
Sweeney says, “The first product was a small book Animal 
Sketching. But this interest in the Circus was to have much 
more important consequences. Out of it was to grow his 
miniature circus which brought him into touch with some of 
the leaders in Paris at a time when their stimulation was 
most valuable to him. Still more important, this miniature 
circus was to serve as a laboratory in which some of the 
most original features of his later work were to be developed.” 


In 1926 Calder’s oils were first exhibited in The Artists’ 
Gallery in New York. That same year, after three years at 
the Art Students’ League, Calder decided to go to Paris. He 
worked his way across on a freighter to England where he 
spent three days in London, and then went to Paris. With 
the exception of a fellow-student or two from the League, 
Calder knew no artists abroad. In the Fall he met the Eng- 
lish engraver William Stanley Hayter who introduced him 
to the Spanish sculptor José de Creeft. The following Spring 
and Summer Calder put together a few ingenious figures 
and animals of articulated wire, bits of wood, cork, scraps of 
cloth, which were the beginning of his famous miniature 
circus. These small animated creatures could perform 
remarkable feats. Impromptu performances were given in 
Calder’s room, first to friends and, as the fame of the circus 
spread, to important critics and artists in Paris. At the sug- 
gestion of a painter friend that he make an entire figure of 
wire, Calder produced his first wire sculpture, Josephine 
Baker. 


Calder’s first one-man show, principally wire caricatures 
of many public figures, was held at the Weyhe Gallery in 
New York in April 1928. A few weeks later, his Romulus 
and Remus group—a fantastic eleven-foot-long wire she- 
wolf nursing a pair of wire youngsters from a row of pen- 
dent door-stops — caught public attention at the Independents 
show. 


Before going to Paris in 1926 Calder had experimented in 
wood carving, and from an old fence rail picked up in Con- 
necticut had made his first sculpture in that medium, the 
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Flattest Cat. Upon his return to New York, he began work- 
ing in wood again. He left a number of wood sculptures 
behind when he returned to Paris, and in January 1929 had 
an exhibition of them at Weyhe’s. 


In the Spring of 1929 he had an exhibition of wood sculp- 
ture and wire caricatures in Paris and another in Berlin. 
At the time of the latter he made his first piece of jewelry, 
a wire collar with a projecting beam from which a wire fly 
dangled. The same year he produced a wire goldfish bowl 
through which wire fish were made to swim back and forth 
by the turning of a tiny crank. 


Upon his return to Paris in 1930 he met many modern 
artists, among them Miro, Pascin and Léger. That Spring 
the abstract painter Mondrian was among the artists who 
visited Calder’s circus. Calder paid a return visit to Mon- 
drian’s studio, whose white walls were the background in a 
composition formed by removable rectangles of red, blue and 
yellow. Calder himself has said that this first view of Mon- 
drian’s studio gave him “the necessary shock” which opened 
the door to his subsequent development. The result became 
apparent in compositions of abstract shapes of wire, wood, 
metal and bits of things and the application of color to these 
tiny spheres and discs to which the abstract artist Arp gave 
the name of stabiles. When Calder set similar compositions 
in motion by ingenious motor-driven or hand-crank mechan- 
isms they were called mobiles. A further — and the latest 
— development came when he designed mobiles so finely 
balanced that a puff of air or the slightest touch set them 
in motion, and free and unpredictable rhythms became pos- 
sible instead of controlled patterns. 


Now, at the age of forty-five, Calder’s fame is interna- 
tional. His sculpture is a kaleidoscope of form and color in 
unpredictable constellations. He combines nature with geom- 
etry, constructs balances operated by mechanics or the wind, 
and cuts fantastic and beautiful shapes out of air. 


THE WAR 


@ An exhibition of official Soviet photographs made in 
Russia and flown to the United States as part of the cele- 
bration of the tenth anniversary of Soviet-American diplo- 
matic relationship, opened to the public recently at The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. These photographs, posters 
and cartoons show the important role that Soviet artists 
in all fields are playing in inspiring the Red Army and the 
people to their heroic resistance and approaching defeat of 
the Nazi armies. The exhibition was presented in coopera- 
tion with the National Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship. 


The exhibition, which occupies the four walls of the bal- 
cony of the Great Hall, includes a large group of colorful 
posters that show clearly the hatred of the Soviet people 
for their bestial enemy. Photographic material is grouped 
to illustrate the work of Russian artists in painting and the 
graphic arts, in music and the dance, in the theater, in films 
and in literature. In each of these fields, Russian artists 
have concentrated on the war, recording it in all its phases 
and glorifying the patriotic spirit of the fighting men and 
women and of the populations of besieged cities. The work 
of all of Russia’s artists is constantly before the people in 
thousands of concerts, theatrical performances and motion- 
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picture showings given at the fronts through the long war, 
and in traveling exhibitions of painting and black and white 
work that go frequently to the fronts, and from city to city, 


Mr. Vladimir Bazykin of the Soviet Embassy explains 
the importance of Soviet artists in the war as follows: 


“The terrible war which my country has been obliged to 
wage against the armies of Hitler has not stopped the pro- 
duction of works of art. On the contrary, the day-by-day 
evidence of the heroic will to resistance of our people, the 
upsurge of patriotic feeling, the fortitude which comes with 
the need for sacrifice have inspired our artists to the greatest 
activity. Since the war is the overwheiming fact in the life 
of our people, the Soviet artist naturally chooses war as his 
main theme. This is true whether he works with colors, in 
tone, or with the written or spoken word. Suffering, courage, 
hatred of the brutal enemy, the will to victory of our soldiers 
and our people —these things stand forth clearly in the 
symphonies of Shostakovich as they do in the prose of Alexei 
Tolstoi or Ilya Ehrenburg or the drawings of Demienty 
Shmarinov. 


“The methods which have been adopted to bring art into 
the lives of the Soviet people at war are many. We believe 
that concerts, theatrical performances, movies, and exhibits 
of pictures play a very important part in the war. Art 
accompanies our soldiers right up to the fighting fronts to 
bring them enjoyment, fresh courage and greater insight.” 


The section of the exhibition on painting and the graphic 
arts shows how Soviet artists, at the request of branches of 
the government and of the armed forces, have recorded 
every phase of the war in Russia. The heroic fighting in 
Stalingrad, the siege of Leningrad, action at the front and 
behind the German lines with the guerrillas, comprise the 
subject matter. 


In the field of music, the purpose of practically all of the 
work of Russia’s composers in wartime has been to inspire 
the people to heroic resistance of the enemy. Photographs of 
concerts given in heatless auditoriums in below-zero weather 
in Leningrad when the Nazi hordes were almost at the city’s 
gates prove the importance of music to the people of the 
city. Other pictures show the musicians of the great con- 
servatories touring the fronts, giving concerts to men about 
to go into battle. In still others, we see men of the Red Army 
Song and Dance Groups giving performances at the fronts. 


The theater in Russia follows its fighting men closely, and 
in photographs in the exhibition groups of Army and Navy 
men are seen enjoying performances given on stages rigged 
up on trucks, on battleships, on makeshift stages in the fields. 
The repertoire includes new plays written around the war, 
and old classics. 


Groups of stills from famous Russian documentary war 
films, and pictures showing Army men gathered around day- 
light screens set up in open fields, give us an idea of what 
movies mean to the soldiers at the front. The making of 
imaginative story-telling movies also goes ahead in wartime 
Russia, under the direction of famous Soviet directors, and 
the exhibition includes stills from some of these films. 


Photographs of the great writers of the Soviet Union, 
working as front-line war correspondents, give us a clue to 
their role in the war. We realize that their message is always 
with the troops when we see the photograph of the mobile 
print shop, with hand-set type and a small press, set up on 
a truck and in operation in the war theater. Outstanding 
Russian writers have also kept newspapers behind the lines 
well supplied with vivid accounts of the progress of the 
fighting. They have also gone to live and fight with the 
soldiers, to gather material for novels and stories. 
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RAPID METHOD 
OF TRAINING 
DRAFTSMEN 


By LYNE S. METCALFE 


@ The vital need for trained and competent mechanical 
draftsmen in the various phases of the war production pro- 
gram, in the armed forces, and which probably will con- 
tinue in the postwar reconstruction period, has assigned 
the drawing instructors of the country a tremendous job. 
Inexperienced candidates for mechanical drawing and draft- 
ing must be developed as rapidly as possible, and any method 
which will tend to this end is being sought in the schools 
of the country. 


The now almost general use of the picture screen in the 
wartime training program has proved that the supplementary 
use of motion pictures and slidefilms will reduce as much as 
20 per cent, the time needed for a student to finish almost 
any skills or crafts course. Slidefilms, both of the “reading”’ 
or discussional or sound (with record) variety, have been 
especially effectual in aiding the instructor engaged in the 
“how-it-works” and “how-to-do-it” type of teaching. 

As one of numerous war production programs utilizing 
the screen as supplementary to other methods of teaching, 
a series of discussional slidefilms are now available to schools 
of design, draftsmanship, and industry generally comprising 
a total of 1,112 individual drawing “patterns,” special photo- 
graphs, drawings, diagrams, charts and pictorial exhibits. 
There are 18 subjects in this series, each providing a basis 
for a single lesson in the principles of mechanical drawing. 
They furnish supplementary basic material for the instruc- 
tor who may integrate them with actual drawing board 
supervision, text book study demonstrations, and talks. Their 
primary purpose is to save the time and labor of the instruc- 
tor, at a time when the pressure is great, due to a teacher 
shortage which is nationwide. 


This series is of the discussional type which means a strip 
of 35 mm safety motion picture film on each frame or seg- 
ment of which is a picture, with letterings, legends, labels or 
notations superimposed on the film. This type is best suited 
to the “class participation” type of instruction, always 
important in design instruction. 

That is, the slidefilms generally are used in connection 
with actual trial performance by students who follow the 
procedure “patterns” thrown on the screen, and discussed 
by the instructor. Each student is supplied with the necessary 
tools, supplies and equipment to perform the actions pictured 
and explained on the screen which gives the instructor an 
opportunity to study and compare individual aptitudes. 

Ordinarily, class procedure is as follows: 

a) The instructor introduces the subject of the lesson, 
with commentary 

b) Projection of the slidefilm, as the instructor reads 
the captions aloud, and slowly 

c) Projection of the slidefilm again, one sequence at a 
time as the class follows in actual practice with 
pencil and equipment 

d) Progress of each student is checked, corrections 
made by the instructor 

e) Summation by the instructor and procedure with 
further instruction following the film 

The text-book study may proceed or follow the visual 
phases of the course. 
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This series covers basic and more advanced geometric con- 
structions, mechanical drawing projects, and an apprecia- 
tion of the uses to which drawings are put in the shop. 

Subjects in the series: 

MEASUREMENTS AND MEASURING: Part I. stand- 
ard of measurement—work accuracy—discussion of the steel 
scale, and its variations—dividers and calipers. 

MEASUREMENTS AND MEASURING: Part 2. the 
micrometer—how it works—how to read it—discussion of 
the vernier scale principle—guages and guage-blocks. 

SCALES AND MODELS: development of geometric con- 
struction. 

ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION IN GEOMETRY: 
fundamentals of geometry, taught from the standpoint of 
constructions. 

MULTIPLICATION AND DIVISION IN GEOMETRY: 
fundamentals of solid geometry taught from the standpoint 
of constructions. 

ANGULAR MEASUREMENT: systems of angular meas- 
urement, degrees, radians, trigonometrics, as they are related 
to each other. 

CONSTRUCTION: basic principles of geometric con- 
struction. 

“T” SQUARES AND TRIANGLES: Part I. fundamental 
uses of a “T” Square and the 45 degree and 30-60 degree 
triangles—tools and equipment needed—correct care and 
usage—setting up for drawing—reproducing margins and 
title block of standard drawing form—correct use of hands, 
pencil, triangle, and “T” square in drawing margins—layout 
of title block. 

“T” SQUARES AND TRIANGLES: Part 2. manipulation 
of triangle to obtain angle lines—construction of figure I 
with pencil—“T” Square, 35 degree triangle and rule—lay- 
out of vertical and horizontal lines—layout angle lines— 
construction of figure 2, using different triangle—duplication 
of figure I—drawing figure 4, a hexagon—drawing figure 5 
—drawing figure 6, another hexagon. 

GEOMETRIC CONSTRUCTION: Part 1. material and 
tools needed, and importance of using them correctly—how 
to draw a perpendicular bisector to a base line—dropping 
a perpendicular from a prick punch mark—bisecting an 
angle—drawing perpendicular at the end of a line—drawing 
a parallel line—layout of fillets between intersecting lines. 

GEOMETRIC CONSTRUCTION: Part 2. laying out of 
fillets between a line and a circle or arce—duplicating an angle 
with compass and straight edge—dividing a line—layout of 
angles with a protractor. 

DRAWING AN ANCHOR PLATE: list and pictures of 
tools needed—setup on the drawing board—layout of center- 
line, and indication of holes, and complete horizontal dimen- 
sions—layout of verticals—layout holes with arcs and circles 
—drawing horizontal object lines—drawing vertical object 
lines—drawing in diagonal—darkening object lines—exten- 
sion and dimension lines light—drawing dimension arrow- 
heads—lettering the plate. 

LAYOUT WORK: Part 1. importance of accurate layout 
work—techniques used in layout work—basic geometric con- 
struction, 

LAYOUT WORK: Part 2. special layout problems on 
actual work examples. 

SLOTTED ANCHOR PLATE: layout work—hack saw- 
ing, filing and drilling. 

LAYOUT TOOLS AND MEASURING INSTRUMENTS: 
what layout work is—tools used—use and care of measuring 
instruments. 

PLOTTING GRAPHS: visualizing the equation—constants 
and how they change the picture—simultaneous equations, 
and their solution. 

ANALYTIC GEOMETRY: quadratic equations—writing 
the equation for easy graphing—drawing board methods in 
graphing. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AND 


AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Prepared by the National Committee to 
Signalize Benjamin Franklin's Continuing 
Contribution to American Civilization 


@ Benjamin Franklin, himself, had less than two years of 
formal schooling, yet he helped found two colleges, aided 
at least half a dozen more, and propounded theories of edu- 
cation, some of which are still in practice, while others had 
great influence at the time. Because he did not attend school, 
he was forced, since he was the kind of boy who profoundly 
desired learning, to work out his own system of education. 
This, perhaps, gave him the dual appreciation of the value 
of education and the value of progress within it. 


The theme of all his activities and theories on education | 


is twofold. Everything stressed the idea of self-activity and 
the idea of the practical. The first of these was, of course, 
no idle theory with him, as in his own self-education, he 
made it his practice throughout life. From the time when 
his father took him out of the Latin School until the day 
he died, some seventy years later, he continued to educate 
himself. Having failed in arithmetic at school, he later went 
through it by himself, partly because he needed it to study 
geometry and navigation. Considering a good English style 
essential, he taught himself how to write by self-imposed 
prose exercises with the Spectator Papers as his text and 
teacher. Then he acquired French, Italian, and Spanish. 
He proceeded to Latin, which he then found easy; this led 
him to a theory, firmly held to, that pedagogues were teach- 
ing languages in the wrong order. He never ceased carrying 
on observations, trying experiments, and recording results. 
A man of his insatiable curiosity about the world was bound 
to be educated. 


Franklin’s whole life, likewise, was a testimony to the 
value he placed on practical things. The question he always 
asked was “What use will it be?” That was the acid test for 
educational matters as for everything else. 


He felt that the first step was to avoid existing educational 
institutions, which had long out-lived their usefulness. He 
had a complete contempt for the existing college education 
of the day, and at the age of sixteen, wrote a scornful con- 
demnation of Harvard, criticizing its domination by wealth, 
its ecclesiasticism, and its devotion to useless ancient 
languages. 


By practical, Franklin did not necessarily mean education 
only along technical or trade lines. He merely wished edu- 
cation to be a part of life, not an attribute that was com- 
pletely irrelevant to society. He thought it inconceivably 
foolish to educate youths for places in life to which they 
would not be called. Every word of his educational projects, 
every agency of self or adult education which he founded, 
had its origin in this principle of practicality. 


It was this that influenced his desire that an English 
School, rather than a Latin School, be the cornerstone of his 
new Academy. This Academy, which later became the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, was Franklin’s greatest single 
contribution to institutional education. 
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Franklin’s proposals for the system of education to be 
followed by the Academy were an innovation in the Colonies. 
At the time, secondary schools were not numerous, and they 
were very conservative. There was a Latin Grammar School 
in Massachusetts and there were similar schools at various 
places in the South. In Pennsylvania, the Quakers had 
founded, according to their educational policies, the Penn 
Charter School under the direction of a board of overseers 
which also promoted elementary schools. The purpose of 
these Latin Schools was to prepare for colleges — and the 
colleges were created to prepare ministers of the gospel. 
The rising middle class began to criticise sharply this nar- 
row professional purpose. Moreover, class distinctions were 
encouraged by the preparatory schools and colleges. 


There were, in addition to these, the Private Schools, 
where some of the utilitarian education neglected by the 
college preparatory schools was offered, and later, when the 
Academy was formed, Franklin drafted into its service some 
of the most famous private school masters in Philadelphia. 


The idea that Pennsylvania ought to have a college had 
been in Franklin’s mind for some time, but it was not until 
1749 that he started to campaign for it in earnest, by 
interesting certain of his old friends and by writing and 
publishing Proposals Relating to the Education of Youth 
in Pennsylvania. He said that education in the Colony had 
been neglected and suggested that “Some persons of leisure 
and public spirit” start an academy. He then went on to 
elaborate his idea of what such an institution should be. 


The character of the Academy was to be utilitarian. “As 
to their studies,” said Franklin of the scholars, “it would 
be well if they could be taught everything that is useful and 
everything that is ornamental. But art is long and their 
time is short. It is therefore proposed that they learn those 
things that are likely to be most useful and most ornamental, 
regard being had to the several professions for which they 
are intended.” 


The school was also to prepare teachers. As a matter of 
fact, until normal schools were created, academies became 
the chief centers for teacher preparation in the United 
States and frequently organized special classes for this 
purpose. 

Franklin’s Proposals outlined an institution new both in 
name and type. It brought practical studies, formerly taught 
only by irregular teachers, into respectability and under the 
regulation of a board of trustees. It also emphasized many 
“modern” ideas, such as the inclusion of athletics in the 
regular program, together with a little gardening, planting, 
grafting and such, and drawing, which he saw as “a kind 
of universal knowledge,” understood by all nations. How- 
ever, his most daring scheme, and the one on which he laid 
most stress, was the emphasis on English, rather than Latin 
education. This was Franklin’s pet educational child. Later, 
he returned to the subject in his “Idea of an English School,” 
the most definite formulation of his desire for the institution 
of vernacular learning. 


In this most cherished plan, however, he was doomed to 
succeed only half-way. The Proposals was circulated, a 
board of trustees formed, the money raised, and the Academy 
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opened all in the year 1749. Franklin partly sacrificed his 
wish for the English school in the interests of expediency. 
Certain of the richest and the most learned of the bene- 
factors insisted on a Latin school, so the plan came to include 
two distinct courses of education, one under an English 
master (at a salary of one hundred pounds), the other under 
a Latin Rector (at a salary of two hundred pounds a year). 


The English course was gradually neglected by the trus- 
tees and the Latin favored, until the abolition of the English 
school was frequently considered. Franklin, in the last year 
of his life, wrote his Observations Relative to the Intentions 
of the Original Founders of the Academy in Philadelphia, 
which reviewed the history of both departments and pointed 
out that faith had not been kept with the subscribers. It 
called for “a separation” from the Latinists so that it might 
be possible to carry out the plan so long deferred. 


In 1755, after its incorporation by a charter from the 
governor two years before, the institution adopted the name 
of the College, Academy, and Charitable School. Franklin 
was president until 1756 and had a hand in all its affairs. 
The funds were increased by contributions in Britain, grants 
of land from the proprietors of the colony, and grants from 
the colonial Assembly. Thus was established the present 
University of Pennsylvania. 


The Academy was certainly not the only college to which 
Franklin gave aid. During his second year as President of 
Pennsylvania, Franklin promoted a long cherished scheme 
which culminated finally when he laid the cornerstone of a 
college for the education of young Germans, at Lancaster. 
While he was in France, struggling educational institutions 
in America asked him to obtain aid for them from the French 
government. He tried with varying success to assist Dart- 
mouth, Brown, Princeton, and Dickinson. Often, he made 
his own private and liberal contribution. He gave, for 
example, 1,000 pounds to the college which bore his name 
in Pennsylvania. 


Not the least important, though perhaps more indirect, 
contribution of Franklin to education was his establishment 
of the first permanent subscription library. He always appre- 
ciated books, from the days when they were so hard for him 
to buy or borrow and he needed them so badly. He made 
many gifts of books—a library of three hundred to the 
town of Franklin, N. H.; others to the University of Penn- 
sylvania, the Library Company of Philadelphia, Yale College, 
and the Universities of Glasgow and St. Andrews; and he 
devised a plan for increasing and improving the library of 
Harvard College, himself contributing a substantial sum to 
the fund. 


Exclusive of the many scientific essays which taught and 
inspired his fellow scientists and inventors, Franklin’s most 
specifically educational papers may be put into three groups: 
(1) Those dealing with means of formal school education, 
i.e. the Proposals and the Idea of an English School; (2) 
Those dealing with adult self-education and research in the 
scientific sense, i.e. the Proposal that led to the founding of 
the American Philosophical Society; (3) Those publications 
dealing with adult education of the homegrown type, i.e. 
Advice to a Young Tradesman and The Way to Wealth. 


Franklin favored the education of women. In general, a 
practical and religious education, plus some accomplish- 
ments, seemed to him best. Having been favorably impressed 
by the ability of the widow of one of his partners in hand- 
ling the deceased’s affairs, Franklin was convinced that a 
knowledge of accounting was desirable for women. A num- 
ber of his young women correspondents were encouraged in 
philosophical tendencies, and some of his best scientific let- 
ters were sent to Polly Stevenson. 


As in everything, Franklin’s thoughts on education were 
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unfettered by prejudice or outworn traditions. Accordingly, 
it was he who originated the elective system of college 
studies and also the “group” system, adopted years later by 
many leading universities. He was the first writer on edu- 
cation to recommend the teaching of modern languages, such 
as French and German, as preferable to the exclusive study 
of Latin and Greek. He first appreciated the importance of 
advanced courses in history, political economy, and govern- 
ment, as well as technical training in agriculture and in the 
arts and sciences. He it was who first prescribed athletics 
as an adjunct of college education. 


These, in summary, are the ways in which Franklin 
definitely influenced education and what his specific theories 
about it were. But his indirect infiuence was incalculable. 
The sayings of Poor Richard were household words, and 
who can tell how their lessons of thrift and morality affected 
their readers? The very character of Poor Richard — and 
his author—were an example to thousands. Franklin’s 
society, the Junto, was, in his own words, “the best school 
of philosophy, morality, and politics that then existed in 
the province,” and his founding of the American Philo- 
sophical Society developed into the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. Later, his great prestige, added 
to his other qualities, made him an invaluable leader for the 
cause of independence. It was a fitting issue on which to 
end his long life, during which he constantly used his pen 
to mold opinion and educate the public. After his death, 
his instruction continued, not the least in the precepts and 
example and inspiration of his Autobiography, which has 
been translated into the language of every country that has 
a printing press. Franklin’s wisdom and nature made him a 
natural teacher, whether or not he taught within an educa- 
tional system. 


ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL TEXTILE 
EXHIBITION AT GREENSBORO, N. C. 


The demand for creative designers has never been as great 
as it is today and in the near future when so much machinery 
stands in need of cultural direction. Textile design and pro- 
duction are making history. 


For the first time in the history of art exhibitions the textile 
designer has the opportunity to show and see contemporary 
work in all its phases, with every section of the United States 
represented and as many foreign countries as conditions will 
permit. 


Since Greensboro, North Carolina is in the heart of a great 
textile section it is fitting that such an exhibition should be 
held there. The friends of Weatherspoon Art Gallery in that 
city have planned the exhibition so as to present as wide a 
range of contemporary textile design as space will permit. 


Entry blanks must be received by February 1, 1944 and 
exhibits by February 15, 1944. The exhibition opens March 
1, 1944 and closes March 28, 1944. 


The jury is made up of nationally known authorities in the 
textile field. The entry fee is $1.00 for each entry. 


Prizes in War Bonds will be given in three classifications: 
woven textiles, printed textiles and textiles done by other 
processes. 


Further information, circulars, and entry blanks may be ob- 
tained by addressing Secretary International Textile Exhibi- 
tion, Weatherspoon Art Gallery, The Woman’s College of The 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro, North Carolina. 


Here is a significant project of national importance in art. 
It calls for general support. 
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By ESTHER GINGRICH 
Eastern Washington College 
Cheney, Washington 


@ Creative art experiences as a part of the daily life of 
the school child are a very real necessity these days. The 
child needs the immediate stabilizing effect of such activity 
to help him keep an even keel through the increased emotional 
disturbances due to total war. He needs the human under- 
standing and self-reliance which comes from creative art 
experiences to help him face the problems of tomorrow, as 
mankind decides whether it will achieve a full rich life for 
people everywhere, or whether it will move on toward ulti- 
mate destruction because of a lack of development in the 
human side of life. 

Boys and girls need the stabilizing benefits of art activities 
now as never before. Never has a war reached such magni- 
tude nor reached out as closely to children as does this 
World War. Radio and photography tend to bring it close 
to even the very young. Departure of members of the family 
group for camp and the war zones; frequent movement of 
the family and home as the father follows defense work; 
the mother herself taking a defense job —all of these situa- 


tions make for a deep feeling of insecurity on the part of . 


the child. The balance wheel of life is thrown out of gear 
for the child and trouble ensues. The present increase in 
juvenile delinquency is direct evidence of this. 

Art experiences of the creative kind can do much to help 
alleviate the situation. Such activities challenge and use 


LARGE DRAWINGS FOR SMALL CHILDREN 
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@ A few suggested themes: 


1. Children’s experiences (both individual and group) 

2. Illustrations of favorite songs, poems, stories, rhymes 

3. Seasonal happenings (trees in autumn, winter, spring, 
signs of spring) 

Special days (Halloween, Christmas, Valentine’s Day, 
Easter, birthdays) 

5. All-school projects (scrap metal drive, programs, etc.) 
6. Centers of interest (pets, toys, transportation study, etc.) 


Room beautification (murals, friezes, chart illustrations, 
“best work,” displays, etc.) 


8. Properties for dramatic or rhythmic activities 


Large cut-outs from many individual children’s drawings 
or paintings pasted on a common background (whether it be 
the blackboard, bulletin board, crayoned or painted wrapping 
paper, or construction paper) make attractive murals and 
friezes. Or section off spaces on a long mural background 
for each child’s direct contribution. Very small children are 
seldom able to copy their own originals without losing, in 
the process, much of their spontaneousness. 
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the full powers of the individual, thus relieving tension and 
bringing calmness. At the same time they engender a feeling 
of power and adequacy in meeting life’s problems, whatever 
these may be. Teachers today can render no greater service 
to children and to the world in general than to stimulate 
and guide the kind of art activities which offer real oppor- 
tunities for individual thought and planning, augmented and 
balanced with group art activities typical of democratic 
living. 

The Four Freedoms will mean little to human beings if 
they have become mechanical and scientific robots. Progress 
in the human aspects of life has failed to keep pace with 
the almost unbelievable progress made in science and me- 
chanics. Teachers today need to do everything in their 
power to develop the human side of life to help it catch up 
with material progress. 

Individual art experiences can provide the finest of oppor- 
tunities for the development of respect for the worth of 
each human being as a person. Group art activities can 
open up to the child the advantages of working cooperatively 
toward a common goal, each contributing his own best efforts 
toward that end, recognizing the contributions of others, 
and finally sharing in the ultimate joy of group success and 
accomplishment. The Four Freedoms are the key to a truly 
democratic way of life for an international brotherhood of 
man, but only human beings feel any real need of these Four 
Freedoms. Teachers, let’s help the human side of life catch 
up with the mechanical and scientific side by providing fuller 
richer art experiences for our children! 


Selecting Interesting and 
Appropriate Subject Matter Allows 
the Maximum of Creative Thinking 


By AUDRIANNA ALLEN 
Alki Schoo! 
Seattle, Washington 


A suitable song illustration for the kindergarten: 
“A valentine for you 
And you and you and you; 
A valentine, a valentine 
A valentine for you.” 
By Sympathetically Guiding the Child’s Artistic Development 
Avoid emphasis on details and work for genuine bold 
expressions of the “inner self” or “what you feel inside of 
you.” Encouraging the young artist to “fill the space” and 
“bump the edges” helps him to think “big.” The results 
will be more satisfying if the work is preceded by a lively 
discussion of the possibilities involved and by constructive 
group criticism of the work last accomplished. 
By Providing a Good Working Environment 
Sufficient space in a well-lighted attractive room having 
an atmosphere of thoughtful creativity is desirable. One 
can always push tables together to form a larger table and 
floor space, both of which are usable with plenty of protecting 
paper. Some of the children like to work on drawing boards 
supported by the blackboard chalk trays. In both cases, a 
central supply table is helpful. If easels are scarce, the 
artists enjoy turning their chairs almost upside down as a 
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holder for their wooden or heavy cardboard drawing boards 
which they face in a cross-legged sitting position on the 
floor. (See illustration) 


By Using Suitable Materials 

1. Even five year olds successfully manage sheets of wrap- 
ping paper 24” x 36” or more on the floor. 

2. Painting with plain water and a large brush on a 
large section of the blackboard helps the beginner get free- 
dom of movement. Apply colors later. 

3. Poster paint and wet or dry calsomine (dipped into 
with a large wet brush) used in easy-flowing consistency are 
fine mediums. Clamps or clothespins to hold the sheets of 
paper together. Avoid the marring of picture corners caused 
by nails or thumbtacks. 

4. Fingerpainting encourages whole-arm movements in a 
way that few children can resist. 

5. Kindergarteners love jumbo-sized Free-Art white and 
colored chalk sticks that come in a variety of pleasing colors 
and are applied to blackboard or paper, black being an inter- 
esting background choice for bright colors. 

6. Beginners also like “fat” crayolas. The sides of broken 
crayons rubbed on paper give a broadline effect conducive 
to large compositions. 


By Allowing Sufficient Time for Experimentation with New 
Materials to Develop Confidence and Skill in Using Them 

The child needs to discover for himself the possibilities 
and problems of a new medium before he tries to do a specific 
piece of work with it. In calsomine painting, it seems better 
to introduce one color at a time, then different combinations 
of two colors, and finally several harmonizing colors all at 
once. Then the children are ready to work on individual or 
group compositions fitting their immediate needs. 
By Utilizing Large Display Spaces 

In the absence of bulletin boards, blackboards are easily 
lined with wrapping paper (taped or pasted) for big pic- 
tures of the mural variety. When space is limited, the tops 
of a series of small bulletin board spaces can be used for 
an effective continuous frieze.! If unpaintable bare walls 
are your fare, try hanging horizontal slats (from the ceiling 
moulding) at the children’s eye level. These and map rails 
are fine for individual charts and pictures. Scotch tape and 
even the time-worn wire stretched across the wall or black- 
board supplied with clamps and rings make a good substi- 
tute.3 Large class-made booklets can be effectively displayed 
on the wooden table holders for charts made by publishers 
of children’s readers.t Portable display racks are always 
useful. 


Braced against gliders 


MOTHERS AND ART TEACHERS 


By MRS. GLADYS WALLACE 
Cheney, Washington 


@ Mothers must often wish they were art teachers. Draw- 
ing to most children is as natural a means of expression as 
writing is to us. But often mothers feel handicapped in 
helping their children because they feel they know nothing 
about drawing themselves. Nevertheless, there are things a 
mother can do to help her child with drawing without train- 
ing in art herself, ways that simply apply the fundamentals 
of good child training to this specified activity. This article 
offers some suggestions to that end and, it is hoped, may 
aid the teacher in helping the mother. 

Since the mother deals with the pre-school child first of 
all, let us begin there. Did you ever see a child who didn’t 
want to “Write” or draw when he could get his hands on a 
pencil? Take a cue from him and provide him with lots of 
paper and big crayons —or a big pencil if crayons aren’t 
available. Don’t let him use small crayons or ordinary pencil. 
Children’s muscles coordinate better when they are making 
big movements and holding big objects, and their eyes are 
not yet ready to see small lines and small details. If there 
is always plenty of paper— wrapping paper or newsprint 
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cut in pieces 10 by 12 or, preferably, larger — to make pic- 
tures, and the child is encouraged to use it, I don’t think 
the average child will use his crayons to write on the walls. 

Someone has said “Encouragement is to the soul what 
oxygen is to the body.” By your wholehearted and frequent 
encouragement you can stimulate your child’s art interest 
more effectively than by any other means. Real encourage- 
ment implies thoughtful interest. Don’t just say, “Oh, yes, 
that’s very nice.” Praise the child for his honest effort, his 
improvement, his imagination, his observation, his achieve- 
ment in the light of his own ability and age level. 


Which brings us to a don’t. Don’t expect a child to draw 
the way you would if you could draw. If five circles on a 
piece of paper is a school bus, as it was to one child I knew, 
then let it be a school bus without question. After all, car- 
toons don’t look like the people they represent, but they 
satisfy most of us. Don’t laugh at his picture unless he tells 
you it is funny. Letting him tell you about his picture wins 
his confidence much more quickly than if you try to guess 
and make a grave error. 

You can stimulate his powers of observation, point out 
the interesting colors that nature displays, the shapes of 
things, how many legs a dog has, how big a cow is or an 
engine compared to the people near them. Learning to 
observe will not only help a child to learn to draw with more 
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discrimination, but will increase his background and his 
adjustment in a way that will color all his school career. 

Let the child decide how much of what he sees goes into 
his drawing. He shouldn’t be told by you to put the features 
on a face, the fingers on a hand or give attention to any 
other detail that requires too skillful drawing. Help him 
with any one thing in his drawing if he asks for it but don’t 
do any more on pain of arousing his disgust. He wants the 
picture to be his, and his ideas and yours are not at all alike 
when it comes to pictures. 

The attitude of good teachers on the use of coloring books, 
is, like that of Calvin Coolidge on sin, “Avoid it.” Such 
books have a tendency to produce in the child a nervous ten- 
sion in trying to keep within the lines. They give him stere- 
otyped ideas of forms and they dull his imagination. Today 
when the world is putting such a premium on original ideas 
and the ability of people to get away from old ways and 
adjust to new, we should carefully consider any agent which 
is apt to stilt the thinking of a child. By your praise of his 
own original work and only perfunctory attention to his 
coloring you can often lead away from his color books. 

When your child enters school, discuss his work with the 
one who teaches him art. He does not become a different 
child just because he has gone to school. He still has the 
same habits and characteristics. Talking these over with 
his teacher will help her to help him, so that she can develop 
those which are good for him and discourage those which 
he should discard. She will in time find out whether he is 
slow and painstaking or fast and careless, imaginative or 
mechanical, but your cooperation with her will enable your 
child to use his skills effectively. You can, at the same time, 
find out from her what she works for as she teaches him, 
both specifically and in general so that you don’t work at 
cross purposes and thereby create tension and unhappiness 
in your child. 

Practically all children can express themselves through 
some art medium if they are not restricted by inhibitions. 
(And I don’t use the term “inhibition” as synonymous with 
“license,” though some people seem to confuse the two.) So 
don’t force inhibitions on him, yours or any one else’s. Don’t 
tell him you know he can’t do a thing. Let him try. Chil- 
dren have more courage and less critical standard of achieve- 
ment than adults. They are happy just in the doing, which 
is the essence of true craftsmanship. 

Don’t compare your children’s art work with others in his 
class or even in his own family. All art is highly individual. 
Tastes in art vary with every beholder. Let your child be 
completely honest without any ideas borrowed or copied 
from anyone else. That kind of art for children is for more 
fun than the kind that is closely bound with rules. 

I have written as a mother talking to another mother about 
her child and his drawing. That is my natural point of view. 
Perhaps in so doing the art teacher who reads this will get 
suggestions as to how to help the child and the mother. Most 
mothers sincerely have the good of their children at heart. 
But it takes patience on the part of the teacher to get her 
to look at her child objectively for his own good and probably 
never more so than in a field so intangible and emotional 
as art. 


CRAFTS FOR SPECIAL DAYS 


By JEAN SPARGO 
Columbia School 
Wenatchee, Washington 


@ Making a gift for Mother is always met with enthusiasm 
and interest. Valentine’s Day, Easter, and Mother’s Day are 
joyous oceasions that afford an opportunity for each child 
to create his own original idea in some simple design to be 
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used in the construction of his gift. The teacher’s part in 
each problem is to guide the child in expressing himself. 
She may offer stimulation and suggestions but she should 
impose neither her ideas nor adult standards upon the child. 
Each child should be encouraged to do his best. An occa- 
sional word of encouragement, or an expression of apprecia- 
tion of honest effort on the part of the child, will result in 
greater satisfaction and power to express his ideas. It is a 
happy moment when the child proudly presents a gift at 
home that he has planned and made especially for Mother. 

A GLASS TRAY. First grade children will enjoy making 
a glass tray upon which to set a bowl or vase of flowers. 
A decorated plate of simple original design may be made 
with a square piece of window glass. 

Square pieces of window glass, any size desired; Squares, 
5” x 5”, may be purchased for 3c or 4c at any paint and 
glass shop; Crayolas; White construction paper, size of glass 
square; Mucilage; Round pencil; Choice of felt, heavy cotton 
flannel, or Passe Partout of various colors, as red, blue, 
gold, black. 

Procedure 

Talk with children and decide what type of single design 
motif is best suited to fill the space. What colors go well 
together? Put colors on carefully with heavy strokes. En- 
courage children to work out several original designs from 
which the best may be chosen. 

Suggestions for designs: Fairy flowers based on variations 
of circles, squares, and ovals. Imaginary birds and animals. 

After the design is made, spread a thin coat of mucilage 
over the entire face of picture and then place glass directly 
over it. Turn the glass and picture over so that the back 
of picture is on top and, with a round pencil, rub the picture 
hard to remove the air bubbles from the mucilage. Allow to 
dry. If desired, glue a piece of felt or flannel beneath glass 
bottom to prevent scratching the furniture. Binding the 
edges with Passe Partout will also serve this purpose. 

A PICTURE OF FLOWER PRINTS is an interesting 
problem, and makes use of scraps of materials that may be 
brought from home. 

Materials Needed: 

Scraps of gingham and bright cotton prints of figured 
designs and plain colors; Crayolas or tempera paint; Paste; 
Black or harmonizing colored construction paper for mount- 
ing; Inexpensive frames may be purchased at the dime store 
for framing if desired. 

Procedure 

Study simple flower arrangements. Through conversation 

bring the children’s attention to the fact that some flowers 


have beautiful curves and some have beautiful flower masses. 
Leaves, stems and buds add to the beauty of the flower 
arrangements by providing variety in shape and size. Stems 
are partially hidden and are often curved and graceful. 
Choose colors that are pleasing together, and avoid too many 
colors. Flowers should not be small. They should not be 
crowded but have plenty of room. Arrange flowers so that 
they will not look too heavy on one side and give a feeling 
that they may fall over. Plan a center of interest —a 
main part. 

The children cut flowers from folded squares of newsprint, 
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making either one-half or one-fourth of the design. After 
obtaining several interesting pattern forms, the patterns are 
pinned to the scraps of material. If the material has been 
pressed quite wet, it will have a stiffness and body and will 
handle more easily. Centers of contrasting color are cut and 
added to the flowers. A black background of heavy construc- 
tion paper is very effective. Other harmonizing colors may 
be used. The details, such as stems, are added with tempera 
or crayolas. Frame if desired. 


A MOTHER’S DAY GREETING CARD. Here is a gift 
for Mother that will last all through the summer months. 


Materials Needed 

One package of garden flower seeds; Construction paper 
of pastel shades, light blue, yellow, etc.; Scraps of colored 
poster paper; Paste. 


Procedure 


Select 9” x 12” construction paper that will harmonize 
with the colors on the package of flower seeds. Fold paper 
in half lengthwise and then again to form a card that will 
open like a book. On the top cover cut out an opening that 
will permit the name of the flowers in the seed package to 
be seen when the seed packet has been inserted between the 
two front covers. Here is the time to make use of all those 
colored paper scraps that have accumulated. The children 
make an original flower design as a decoration, keeping it 
simple and being careful to choose colors that harmonize. 
A second sheet of white construction paper may be folded 
and placed inside upon which a Mother’s Day Greeting is 
written. A floral design, similar to that on the cover may 
make an added attraction. 


A SURPRISE FLOWER POT FOR EASTER. You should 
begin this problem six or eight weeks before Easter. 


Materials Needed: 
Small ordinary terra cotta flower pots; Sandpaper; Wax 
crayons; Paper narcissus bulbs. 


Procedure 


Children plan and work out simple and original designs 
to fit the desired lines, using curves and straight lines. 


Sandpaper down any rough spots on the flower pot. Using 
pattern, apply simple motifs; rub the wax crayons evenly 
into surface. As each color is applied, rub it lightly with 
palm of hand. This polishes and sets the color. 


Plant flower bulb and place in a cool dark place for several 
weeks. Bring into the warmth and light gradually when it 
comes up. At Easter time the children have a surprise 
for Mother. 


A SILHOUETTE IDEA. While this is not the work of 
the children, it makes a very acceptable and permanent gift 
for parents. Each year the first grade children entertain 
their parents at a reading party and tea. At this time each 
child presents his own personal silhouette to his mother. 


Method of procedure in obtaining these silhouettes is as 
follows: Use a stereoptican lantern for a strong light. If 
the lantern is not available, a strong electric light will serve 
the purpose. 

The room is darkened and the light of the lantern is 
focused on a smooth surfaced wall. In this light and on the 
wall pin a piece of 12” x 18” manila drawing paper. 


The child whose silhouette is to be drawn sits on a small 
chair in front of the paper, near enough to make his shadow 
on this paper. His shadow is traced on the paper. If you 
can obtain the eyelashes, the hair-bow, the cowlick often 
found on the little boy’s head, the design of the dress collar 
— all these add to the interest of the silhouette. 


The silhouette is always more interesting in a smaller 
size so that it may be framed. To obtain this smaller size 
use a pentograph which may be secured for eighty-five cents 
at any stationery store. Full directions for its use are given. 
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After the silhouette has been reduced in size, place the 
pattern on heavy black construction paper and cut the two 
pieces together. You will need scissors for fine cutting. 


Mount the silhouette on a very light grey oval and on 
a white mat; or you may mount it on a white oval with a 
colored mat. 


ADVENTURE IN DESIGNING 


By MAY MAHAR 
Kelso, Washington 


@ Mother’s Day and the Mother’s Day Tea demanded the 
making of plans on the part of the sixth grade. Various 
suggestions were made but the most popular choice was the 
making of muslin tray cloths to be decorated with wax 
crayons. These were to be used at the tea and then taken 
home by Mother and used as a tray cloth, since pressing with 
a warm iron would make the color quite permanent and 
washable if carefully handled. 


The teacher suggested that they enjoy the fun of a 
“treasure hunt” in finding a suitable design for the tray 
cloth. Each child was invited to take a piece of charcoal, 
close his eyes and, allowing the arm to move freely, make 
random lines on the newsprint before him. The only other 
direction given was to stop before the paper became too full. 


All the children seemed delighted thus far, but the teacher 
was most pleased when one child informed the class he had 
found an interesting flower shape. The boy showed his 
paper gleefully, inspiring the others to notice their scribbles. 
When told those interesting shapes were the treasure, hunt- 
ing began in earnest. Questioning aided those with little 
imagination to a start. 
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Interesting bits were found, emphasized, repeated, and 
varied. Leaves were added to organize a unified design. 
Even fairies would have enjoyed those flowers and leaves. 
Next they checked for emphasis, balance, rhythm and spac- 
ing. Out of this the matter of color arose, and this too was 
discussed. 


At the next meeting each child drew his design on a piece 
of manila paper the size of the tray cover. Some decided on 
a color scheme to harmonize with the dress Mother was 
likely to wear, others used a color scheme they themselves 
enjoyed. Then each child laid his completed design under 
the piece of thin muslin which he had fringed and redrew 
the design on the cloth as he saw it through the material. 
If heavy muslin is used, it would be necessary to transfer 
the design, using pencil lines traced on the wrong side of 
the design as carbon. 


The day of the tea finally arrived and mothers were 
received in the art room which had been transformed into 
a pleasantly decorated tea room. The real climax came when 
each child, smiling with pride, placed before his mother the 
tray with the cover he had designed and made for her. 
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POSTERS MADE THE WAY 


By DOROTHY ZAWADKE 
Magnolia School 
Seattle, Washington 


@ The general aim of art teachers has been to stimulate art 
activities through which children may contribute to the war 
effort. Gifts of books, kits and games for servicemen and 
gifts of small but important items for veterans’ hospitals 
have been made in many art classes. Not to be overlooked 
is the contribution that children can make in posters for 
civilian education in salvage and in thrift. Students of 
intermediate and junior high age have actively engaged in 
and unselfishly given to many drives requiring actual dona- 
tions as well as scrap collection. 


Motivation for this work has been to a large degree adult. 
Many fine artists have contributed their talents to Uncle 
Sam’s education of civilians. Posters by adults are arresting 
but why not, for school purposes, posters by fellow students? 
This was the project that we carried out in the eighth grade 
and the interest it evoked in parents and students made it 
worthwhile and result-producing. It brought home to parents 
the fact that the schools are doing their part and, in its 
appeal to youngsters of the same age as the student-artists, 
it brought further pledge of intensive help. 


Our patriotic work began with a discussion of ways in 
which we could cooperate or directly contribute to the 
nation’s needs. Of course, first to be mentioned was the 
buying of stamps and bonds, now an invaluable part of the 
banking system of every school. Then was mentioned salvage 
through drives—salvage of all metal, rubber or paper, 
collection of unidentified keys, saving of tin foil, and collec- 
tion of tin cans. Each way of helping was written on the 
blackboard — helping the transportation problem by using 
public conveyances only for business purposes, using the 
telephone only for necessary or business calls, conserving 
fats in the kitchen, saving materials by becoming Mr. No- 
Cuff and Mrs. No-Pleat, helping the rationing program by 
not hoarding, making accurate scale model airplanes for 
our government, walking to save the gas and rubber of the 
family car, conserving foodstuffs, planting a Victory garden. 


As soon as ideas were flowing freely the type of poster 
was discussed. A college poster was suggested and explained 
and the idea of making a poster about salvage and conserva- 
tion from the three-dimensional, crafts standpoint was vastly 
intriguing. Fundamentally, the idea of this type of poster 
had arisen from the fact that war shortages will in time 
force us to explore other activities than the graphic. We 
may have to work with less paper and with paper substi- 
tutes formerly discarded as waste, and the responsibility 
for school room conservation rests on the youngsters as well 
as the teacher. This project seemed an interesting experi- 
ment away from the over-emphasized graphic and also gave 
verve to the annual poster-making problem. 


Emphasis was made at the very beginning on poster quali- 
ties but even then setbacks occurred when some youngsters 
discovered that they had planned too ambitious a design. 


A poster was not a picture using the elements of back- 
ground and center of interest. Instead, center of interest 
and a new element, lettering, were combined so that one 
emphasized the message of the other. 
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The design must be simple, both because the simple, 
strong forms caught our eye and advertised the product 
rapidly and because the type of material we were to use 
involved restriction of detail. Colors should be limited and 
planned for strength. 


The poster elements of originality of idea, legibility from 
distance, neatness of workmanship, eye appeal in quick 
transmittance of message and salesmanship were considered 
and the relative merit of each quality was discussed. 


In that first day of introduction, each child was asked to 
find a box to collect scrap materials for which he might find 
use: cork, bottle caps, ping pong balls, tennis balls, tin foil, 
paper doilies, felt, lace, silks, woolens, cottons, pipe cleaners, 
rubber, newspaper, corrugated cardboard, tin cans, screws, 
bolts, wood scraps, yarns, ribbons, linoleum, buttons, leather 
scraps, parts of chore girls, wire, cellophane, threads, boxes, 
pins, keys, beads, sponges, crepe paper, milk bottle caps, 
candles, etc. The instinct of helping others eventually led 
the students to save anything in the hope that someone else 
might need it if they didn’t. 


First came thumb sketches to encourage ideas and idea 
growth. Then as soon as ideas were down, newsprint paper, 
20” x 14”, the actual size of the poster, was given out. In 
this “blue print” stage the design was enlarged to make the 
working plan for the parts as they were constructed. 


Came the thrill of construction and the classroom was a 
busy place as even the slower children found three-dimen- 
sional posters within the range of their skill. Tin snips came 
to school. Files, hammers, screw drivers, Scotch tape, heavy 
rubber cement, brads, nails, screws, clips, and thread were 
necessary working materials in this new type poster. Each 
part was shaped to the design on the newsprint and then 
during “final assembly” the complete design was fastened 
to heavy ply cardboard. 


The natural grey tone was flattering to some designs while 
others needed a brighter background. A mixture of equal 
parts of paste and water, which had been allowed to ripen 
for several weeks, was brushed over the cardboard and the 
construction paper was placed down and rubbed gently from 
the center to the edges with a cloth. Shadow forms of men 
and industry also made interesting mounts for the con- 
structed parts as did front pages of newspapers with their 
busy accounts of war effort. 


Design and lettering had been planned as a whole, but 
the actual lettering was left until the last on the posters 
in case of last minute needs. The students were asked to 
limit their lettering to short snappy phrases. In this busy 
age key words are an essential part of lettering and the key 
words were explained as emphasized by change in color, 
difference in size, and change of letter formation or style. 


The posters when finished were given immediate display 
space and the students felt that their part in public educa- 
tion was amusing and pointed. Sally 10c Stamp and her 
brother, Steve 25c Stamp, in their gingham skirt and woolen 
trousers; General Key who was bravely leading Fellow Keys 
to the rescue; Mr. No-Cuff and Mrs. No-Pleat who wouldn’t 
think of complaining; Mrs. America, the housewife who was 
eternally to pour the wax fat from her frying pan — these 
had been fun to make and yet created more understanding 
of “Eat it up, Wear it out, Make it do.” 
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OUR EPARTMENT 


ART FOR THE SCHOOLS OF AMERICA by 
Harold E. Gregg, 208 pages, 7x10%. 
Fully illustrated, cloth. $2.00. 


This book will prove of great help to all 
elementary classroom art teachers and 
should take a significant place in the de- 
velopment of public school art. The book 
discusses such subjects as: A concept of 
Art for elementary schools of America; 
What Art should mean to people in daily 
living; Dimensions of Art; Length of 
Art; Breadth of Art; Depth of Art; 
School’s part in perpetuating cultural 
heritage of people: Development of an 
appreciation of Art: Planning for eight 
years of Art: Art media for rural 
schools: Actual experience in intefration 
of subject matter, socialization, commu- 
nity and child interest, and Art accom- 
plished: Apple industry; clothing our- 
selves; Indian culture; Outline for teach- 
ers to use. A bibliography and a glos- 
sary. 


ART TODAY, by Ray Faulkner, Edwin 


Ziegfeld and Gerald Hill. 358 pages. Price 
$3.50. 


This is a book for laymen and students 
alike, an introduction to those arts of 
form and color with which we come in 
contact every day. It deals not only with 
contemporary manifestations, but em- 
phasis is placed on the many ways which 
modern and historic art products influence 
present day living and thinking. It pre- 
sents a way of looking at art products, 
art processes and art problems. The auth- 
ors describe it as “a catalytic agent in 
helping you to act intelligently and emo- 
tionally to the visual richness that sur- 
rounds you.” 


MODERN ART IN AMERICA. By Martha 
Candler Cheney. 180 pp. 96 pages of illus- 
trations. Price $4.00. 


Mrs. Cheney traces the career of modern 
American art from the Armory Show in 
1913 through the hectic ’twenties, to the 
Federal Arts Project and today. The 
work of these years constitutes a remark- 
able record, unmistakably of the New 
World. It is complex, varied and could 
not be attributed to any other time nor 
could it have been produced by any other 
country. The story is a lively one of col- 
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We are now ready to 
offer a special serv- 
ice in the latest as 
well as standard art 
books for our readers. 
Here are a few timely 
books every teacher 
should know. More 
will be listed soon. 


SEND YOUR ORDER NOW 


orful figures of artists of all groups, and 
included in the book are a number of 


statements by artists concerning their | 


aims and their ideas about art. 


MEXICAN POPULAR ARTS. 


By Frances 
Toor. 107 pages. Price $3.00. : 


The popular arts of Mexico are among 
the most varied and beautiful in the 
world. Practically every object is touched 
with beauty, no matter how humble and 
inexpensive. Miss Toor has lived in Mex- 
ico almost seventeen years, gathering 
knowledge of the country at first hand, 
and in the book has provided a unique 
and comprehensive survey of the arts and 
crafts of the varied and colorful country. 
Her hope is that the book will inspire 
purchasers of the arts to demand good 
workmanship and good taste as the 
beauty of them is in danger due to the 
increased demand. 


STILL LIFE OIL PAINTING by Marion 
Bruce Zimmer. 133 pages. Illustrations in 
color. Price $3.00. 


With the procedure presented in this 
book, that mystery which enshrouded oil 
painting in the past is lifted. There need 
be no more hesitancy in launching cour- 


ageously into paints with oil. This book 
offers throughout its pages a graphically 
clear way to the understanding, control 
and confidence so necessary to real en- 
joyment and progress in esthetic expres- 
sion. The layman can feel that there is a 
way for him. Teachers who until re- 
cently would never dare allow the pupils 
the use of oil paints now have tangible 
and dependable assistance. 


FIRST AID TO PICTORIAL COMPOSITION. 
By Walter Jack Duncan. 118 pp. 110 
illustrations. Price $2.50. 7 


This novel and suggestive study deals 
with the technics of pictorial composition. 
Illustrations are used embracing the 
whole field of art are used to demonstrate 
suggestions about composition. The book 
is designed to be a guide book to simplify 
the solution of the beginning artist’s 
problems such as: balance, line, the 
circle, the pyramid, color and invention. 


PASTEL PAINTING by Gladys Rockmore 
Davis. 80 pages, 6x9”, 32 pages illustra- 
tions, 4 pages in color. Price $2.25. 


This volume fulfills a definite need for a 
good contemporary book on how to paint 
in pastels. Gladys Rockmore Davis’ work 
is renowned throughout the country 
through travelling exhibitions, through 
articles in color in “Life” and other mag- 
azines and through her Christmas cards. 
Her paintings are owned by leading mu- 
seums and private collectors from coast 
to coast. No contemporary American 
painter stands in higher esteem and no 
better teacher could be found for this 
subject. In a simple direct text she tells 
you the “does” and “don’ts” about pastel 
painting, she analyses the work of other 
great pastellists and gives a brief his- 
tory of this craft. 


ROMANCE OF THE PATCHWORK QUILT 
IN AMERICA by Carrie A. Hall and Rose 
G. Kretsinger. 299 pages, over 170 illus- 
trations. Prite $5.00. 


The romance of the patchwork quilt 
throughout America’s past and the im- 
portant part it plays in America’s pres- 
ent are portrayed graphically with words 
and photographically with illustrations. 
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THE SECOND STENCIL BOOK by Emmy 
Zweybruck, 32 pages containing 8 full 
page illustrations in color and more than 
20 illustrations in black and white of en- 
tirely new material. Price $1.10. 


The subject of “Stencilling that IS Crea- 
tive’ is fascinatingly covered by Prof. 
Zweybruck in this, her second Stencil 
book. the author, an artist, commercial 
designer and lecturer of note, has 
brought back into very general and pop- 
ular use a delightful technic once thought 
outmoded. 


HANDS AT WORK by Emmy Zweybruck. 
46 pages, 8%x10%. Beautifully illus- 
trated in color. Cloth bound. $2.00. 


The author of this book is an internation- 
ally known teacher, industrial designer, 
and lecturer. The book contains complete 
instructions for stenciling on fabrics and 
paper, block printing, net embroidery, 
cross stitch, jig saw work, silk screen; 
and designs for articles such as table lin- 
ens, draperies, handkerchiefs and gar- 
ments. Especially helpful to schools, 
housewives, students, occupational thera- 
pists, recreational groups, amateur and 
professional artists and craftsmen. 


MAKE YOUR OWN by Ella Langenberg 
Bolander, 46 pages 84x10, illustrated 
with many color plates. Price $2.00. 


In this day when laymen are turning 
back to handicraft as a hobby, MAKE 
YOUR OWN fills the need of the school- 
room and the home workshop and all hob- 
byists. It describes the working steps of 
a wide range of color mediums and sim- 
ple, direct and easy directions for making 
greeting cards for special days. 


STITCHING, CROCHETING, KNITTING, 
HOOKED RUG MAKING by Ella L. Lan- 
genberg. More than 40 pages illustra- 
tions. Price $1.25. 


School classes and recreation groups will 
find this a valuable aid in setting up an 
entire program for craft classes of any 
age. Chapters on knitting, knotting, cro- 
cheting, embroidery, weaving and decora- 
tive darning, smocking and rug hooking. 


ETCHING PRINCIPLES AND METHODS by 
Clifford Pyle. 54 working drawings, 13 
etchings, 10 halftones. Price $3.00. 


Wide demand for etchings has stimulated 
renewed interest in this craft in student 
and professional artists everywhere. This 
book was written to implement the need 


When in need of art 
books for your school 
or personal library 
write 


DESIGN PUBLISHING CO. 
131 E. STATE ST., COLUMBUS, O. 


for a simple, step-by-step instruction 
manual on the intricate technical methods 
and processes which for centuries have 
presented the highest test of artistic skill. 
With the novice and his instructor con- 
stantly in mind, the author describes ma- 
terials, tools, each detail in the sequence 
of steps from the unpolished metal to the 
final print, operations illustrated where 
necessary with working drawings. 


A BOOK OF PUPPETRY edited by Felix 
Payant. 76 pages, 9x12. Fully illus- 
trated. Price $2.00. 


Helpful book with various sections writ- 
ten by outstanding Puppeteers. Among 
the subjects treated are: Puppets today, 
Puppets Through the Ages, Of Puppets 
and Classic Drama, Three Thousand Pup- 
pets in Motion Pictures, Marionettes in 
Advertising, Styles in Puppet Design, 
Some Types of Puppet Construction, Pup- 
pets in High School Education, Hand 
Puppets in the School, Making Shadow 
Plays, Marionettes of Papier Mache, Pa- 
per Figurines, Character Dolls, Figurines 
in Health Education, The Human Figure 
in Early Art, Chinese Ceramic Figures of 
the T’ang Dynasty, Egyptian Cypriote 
Green Ceramic Figurines, Theatre De- 
sign Past and Present, Wooden Figures, 
Tools and Materials for the Crafts. There 
is an excellent bibliography. 


DESIGN TECHNICS edited by Felix 
Payant. 52 pages. 40 art technics. 100 
illustrations. 8% x11%. Price $2.00. 


This collection of helpful ideas presents 
in the concise and convenient manner 
forty different technics. They include: 
free brush painting, contour drawing, 
painting with pencil, three dimensional 
drawing, charcoal, flat litho crayon, 
counter change, scratch board, coquille 
board, torn paper, cut paper, collage, 
montage, photograms, spatter, sprayed 
designs, air brush, dry painting, stencil, 
wood block, linoleum block, amathog- 
raphy, lithography, dry points, mono- 
types, sand paper monotypes, aquantints, 


linoleum monoprints, helio prints, tem- 
pera color process, silk screen, batik, fin- 
ger painting, crayon prints, rhythmo- 
chromatic design, mottled papers, crum- 
pled papers, crackled papers, puddle and 
squeegee method, oil—water method on 
paper. 


‘THE ART OF CAMOUFLAGE by Lieut. 


Colonel C. H. R. Chesney. 5%x8. Price 
$2.75. 


This is the latest book on camouflage 
written by an expert with practical first 
hand knowledge. A large selection of the 
book is devoted to camouflage on the 
fighting front. It also deals fully with 
civil camouflage. A most timely book. 


CRAFTS FOR FUN by Evadna Kraus 
Perry. 278 pages, 542 x 8%. 115 Photo- 
graphs and 40 diagrams. Price $3.00. 


An exceptionally instructive book for 
amateur, experienced or inexperienced 
handecrafters, young and old. Eleven 
comprehensive chapters cover: Linoleum- 
block Printing, Clay Modeling and Pot- 
tery, Working with Wood, Book-making, 
Spattering, Weaving, Knotting, Embroid- 
ery, Using Cheet Cork, Modeling Metal 
Foil. The book explains in clear detail 
various simple methods and mediums 
for all the types of craft-work listed 
above. Here is an ideal book for anyone 
who wants to make useful and decora- 
tive objects as gifts or as ornaments for 
his own home. The equipment needed 
to follow these simple instructions is 
neither too elaborate nor too expensive; 
in fact, the whole book has been designed 
to be as helpful and encouraging to the 
amateur craftsman as possible. The com- 
plete index gives the reader a source of 
quick reference to any of the early or 
advanced stages of the instructions with 
which he is working. 


PICTURES TO GROW UP WITH by Kath- 
arine Gibson. Over 150 illustrations in 
color. 7144 x10. Price $3.00. 


Jt is impossible to exaggerate the charm 
or the importance of this book to children. 
It may well be their first contact with 
the world of great art, and as such no 
more pleasing an array of masterpieces 
could be selected or described for children 
from seven up. Colorful illustrations of 
animals, flowers, young people, history 
and legends, fantasy. A Junior Literary 
Guild selection which already has the en- 
thusiastic endorsement of thousands of 
parents and teachers. You’ll love it as 
much as the lucky child you give the book 
to! 
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Postpaid this excellent 


A COLLECTION OF HELPFUL IDEAS , EDITED BY FELIX PAYA 
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FREE BRUSH PAINTING % CONTOUR DRAWING > PAINTING ne 
WITH PENCIL % "THREE DIMENSIONAL DRAWING 
f Or @ 5 ol d fer COAL % FLAT LITHO CRAYON »% COUNTER CHANGE * 
ora Li h rary SCRATCH BOARD COQUILLE BOARD TORN PAPER 
CUT PAPER % COLLAGE % MONTAGE PHOTOGRAMS 
F or C / aQssroom SPATTER SPRAYED DESIGNS % AIR BRUSH % DRY PAINT 


ING STENCIL BLOCK % LINOLEUM BLOCK 
For a Teacher i 
AMATHOGRAPHY LIPHOGRAPHY DRY POINTS 


For a Graduate 


an A rtist TYPES % SAND PAPER‘MONOTYPES % AQUATINTS LINO 
LEUM MONOPRINTS ELIO PRINTS % TEMPERA COLOR 
For a Craftsman * * Lv. 
PROCESS SILK SCREEN BATIK % FINGER PAINTING 
For a Professional CRAYON PRINTS % RHYTHMO-CHROMATIC DESIGN % MOMS 


TLED PAPERS % CRUMPLED PAPERS % CRACKLED PAPERS a 
For an Amateur * * 
% PUDDLE AND SQUEEGEE METHOD » OIL—WATER METHOD re 


52 PAGES 8%” x 11%" ON PAPER. 
HEAVY PAPER PAGES 


STURDY BOARDCOVER HH] DESIGN PUBLISHING CO. 


40 ART TECHNICS 
131 East State Street Columbus 15, Ohioy 


100 ILLUSTRATIONS 
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